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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Marca 21, 


Some relief from the debates on Ireland occurred on Thursday, by 
the partial discussion of two questions—the Malt and Hop Tax, and 
the Distress of the Labouring Classes ; the first introduced by Sir 
WiiuaM Inariey, and the second by Mr. Tuomas Attwoop. 
It was unfortunate for both, however, that there was so little cer- 
tainty of their motions coming on at the time they did ; for, had it 
been known that either would have been really discussed, we have 
no doubt that a much greater number of ss Sa would have been 
present to have given their assistance to both. Approving, as we do 
entirely, of Mr. Attwood’s demand for a Committee of Enquiry, we 
are nevertheless of opinion that he would have acted more wisely in 
postponing his m until the Irish Bill had been finally di 

of, when he would have obtained a far more patient and favourable 
hearing. But in consequence of his determination to ts bite in 
the order in which it stood on the book, and against the wi of the 
Ministry and a large portion of the House, Sir William Ingilby 
felt himself bound a Mr. Attwood with his motion res; ting 
the duty on Malt 8 a a sg result was, that the oforts 
both were unavaili e latter being ultimately withdrawn or 
postponed, and the being actually lost. We will give the 
substance of the speeches made by tie me in advocates and the 
principal opponents of each motion ; and offer s some opinions 
of our own. 

Sir W. INGILBY then proceeded to bring forward the motion of which he had 
given notice, for the Repeal of the Duty on Malt. He had also included the hop 
duty in his notice, but having Jearned that it was the desire of those gentlemen 
who were connected with hop counties to have that subject left to themselves, it 
was not his intention to make it of his present motion. He was willing to 
believe that the repeal of the tax once ted, the repeal of the hop-tax 
would follow as a matter of course, and he no doubt he should make out such 
a case as would induce the Parliament to entirely that most odious tax on 
the agricultural portion of the country. earliest period in which a tax was 
levied on malt was during the reign of William III., since which time the tax had 
gone on progressively increasing until the memorable period of the French war—~ 
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a war waged against the liberties of France—when this tax on the beverage of 
Englishmen was raised all at once to the enormous sum of 5s. a-bushel, or 20, 
a-quarter. This tax was undoubtedly a grievance in itself; but besides taking so 
much money out of the pockets of the there was another evil connected 
with it; and that was, the necessity which it imposed = the Government of 
keeping up a whole army of excisemen to collect the duty. In the county of 
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Norfolk the present price of barley was ef low. It was worth little more than 


20s. a quarter, if it was worth so much; before it could be made into malt, 
and brewed into good beer, it cost upwards of 3/. The county which he had the 
honour to represent was a great barley county—no less than 500,000 quarters 
being raised annually in it; but the malting of the barley was so expensive, in 
consequence of the tax, as to make the price of the produce of an acre twice as 
high as the actual rent paid for. the acre. This tax was ruigous to the agricul- 
turists, and he trusted that the government would consent to a revision. The 
duty was also injurious in a moral point of view, and he believed that nothing 
was so calculated to brutalize the people as this. Formerly every farmer brewed 
wholesome beer in his house, and gave it to the servants whom he kept about 
him ; but the expenses of brewing were now so great that the farmer could no 
longer afford to give his servants this wholesome beverage; and the consequence 
was that they were driven to pass their time at a Tom and Jerry shop. He did 
not think that the rural population, in being forced to leave the company of their 
old friend Sir John Barleycorn, ‘for the new intance of Tom and Jerry, had 
ned any thing by the exchange. He considered that the Beer Bill had in- 
icted a great curse on the country. The magistrates of the country had no 
controul over these new beer-houses, and they in consequence became the refuge 
for the destitute, for thieves and vagabonds of all descriptions. The origin of 
every act of incendiarism which had taken place in the county of Lincoln could 
be traced to these Tom and Jerry shops. He therefore contended that, in a 
moral point of view, it was highly essential that the malt-tax should be repealed 
so that the agricultural labourer might be enabled to brew his beer in his own 
house. He hoped that he should have the assistance in this motion of every 
Honourable Member who valued his peasastry and his people, and was anxious to 
secure their comfort and happiness. He concluded by moving for leaye to bring 
in a bill to repeal the malt duties, 


With the decided objections that we entertain to taxes of every 
description that are levied on commodities of general consumption, it 
will not be wondered at that we should join in the denunciation of 
the taxes on malt and hops, But, in addition to the general 
objection which we feel towards these, in common with every other 
tax of a similar description, the most powerful reason of all for 
demanding their abolition is, that by the difficulties which they place 
in the way of producing a cheap and wholesome beverage for the 
labouring classes, the establishment of places for the sale of ardent 
spirits has greatly increased, and drunkenness has become so preva- 
lent among the lower orders of society, as to produee the most alarm- 
ing consequences, in the increase of disease, of want, and of erime, to 
an extent that no one could have conceived possible. We have a 
long catal of evils afflicting the land; but taken singly, as a cause, 
and judged of by the powerful as well as extensive evil which that 
single cause produces, we do not think a greater curse ever fell _ 
any country under heaven than this curse of drunkenness, which is 
now fast overspreading every portion of the kingdom. 

In Ireland, in 1762, the whole quantity of ardent spirits distilled 
and used was 692,875 gallons, In 1899, the comet increased 
nearly twenty fold, being then more than 10,000,000 of gallons! In 
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Scotland the consumption has greatly increased, more especially 
the large cities and towns—such as Edinburgh gare rs 
Soiled, thn sotast levees ei hien colina, And it 

stated, on the basis of calculations framed on Parliamentary Reports, 
that the money spent in this kingdom, in ardent spirits alone, amounts 


ep ogrtc ye: millions sterling !—an amount equal to the interest 
of Chak Aiea nunbeael Seek oleniad seasons Sram a 
pan. Gera Peer regen Mee ar ly 

and thrown » in its not ing any additional happiness to 
the consumers of this poison, but is tive of such an amount of 
additional misery, in the disease, increased want, and 
increased crime, which it engenders, that the waste of the money, 
great as the sum is, is of no importance whatever, com with 
mightier evils which its misdirected expenditure juces: so that 
the loss to the national wealth and national happiness would not be 
one-tenth part as great, if the thirty millions were collected at the end of 
every yearand thrown into the sea, as it is by its appropriation to the 
purchase and habitual consumption of a poison, which destroys at 
once health, industry, and ity, and is the most fruitful of all the 
cattses now in operation for the production of disease, suffering, and 
crime ! 

We should rejoice, therefore, to see the duties on malt vephirn 
entirely remov wholesome and nutritious beverage placed wi 
out tax or restraint in the power of every man to brew for his own 
won. che-eoteh "eumevalat alk anmeen, seetedena,'er ten i 
whatever, in its manufacture or sale: and, cou with this, an act 
for the absolute prohibition of all shops or p for the sale of 
for dvoking istonkating lguoes Sor the apprchanson ty the pie 

r drinking intoxicating liquors ; i i 
of all persons found in a suite of dresthtsinese j~and the puskhunent of 
intoxication as a crime ry society, by solitary confinement, low 
diet, and an exposure of the drunkards by some badge of ignominy 
to the public gaze and scorn : with this difference only as to the class of 
offenders, namely, making the punishment more severe in its nature, 
and longer in its duration, in proportion to the elevated rank and 
station of the part peare.n Balla gheyarx hese. which is the 
less excusable in whose ion and wealth should make them 
examples of virtue to those below them in the seale of society. We 
content ourselves with these outline hints here, as we hope to return 
to this important question, and to make it the subject of a specific 
article, on the Evils produced to the Nation at parme Oy Ge vice of 
Tntemperance, and on the justice and practicability of effecting its 
cure. 

Major Beaucterk seconded the motion of Sir William Ingilby, 
but regretted that he had not postponed his motion until after 
financial budget for the year had been produced ; which formed an 
excellent text for Lord ALTHORP's opposition to it, and was, aecord- 
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ingly, made the best use of by the Noble Lord, as will be seen 
a ccutartaaaen y 


Lord ALTHORP said the point on which the hon. and gallant offieer had just 

touched in the conclusion of his speeeh was the point which he would press upon 
the hon. baronet as the reason for not acceding to his present motion. The hon. 
and gallant officer had declared that in his opinion, this motion ought not to 
have been brought forward until after the budget; and in that declaration he 
(Lord Althorp) fully concurred. When he had pressed by hon. members 
upon the repeal of other taxes, he had made the same statement which he 
should make now, that, as ina short time he should have an opportunity of stat- 
ing the view which he took of the finances of the country, the sam total of the es+ 
timates of the year, and the amount of revenue which it was probable would be 
received, it would be best to defer till that time the consideration of the taxes 
which it would be most expedient to take off. He hoped that the hon. baronet 
would not think him guilty of any discourtesy, which he could assure the hon. 
baronet he had no intention of displaying towards him, if he said that the present 
was not a fit moment to moot the repeal of the duties upon malt, ‘The amount of 
those duties in the last year was 4,200,000/. That was a large sum for the House 
to deal with, and he thought that they would not do well if they came to either a 
hasty or an immediate decision upon it. By withdrawing his motion now, the 
hon, baronet would have an opportunity of bringing it ferward on another occa- 
sion. Before the general statement of the finances of the country was laid before 
the House, he would not ask the House to meet the motion with a decided negative ; 
he had even some difficulty in moving the previous question upon it, and the House 
would easily see why. He hoped that the hon, member for Birmingham would 
not be offended when he said that, pressed as the hon. member had been by gen- 
tlemen vv both sides of the House, he ought to have acceded to their united 
wishes, and to have postponed his motion to a future day. (Loud cries of 
Hear.) He was surprised that the hon. member had not himself seen that ft 
‘would be no less advantageous to his own motion to let it come on in the midst of 
the discussion on the Irish Bill, than it would be to the Irish Bill to interrupt the 
discussion of it for his motion. (Hear, hear.) For reasons, which it was imma- 
terial to explain further, he would not move the previous question. He would not 
call upon the House to give a decision, ‘Ay or No,’ whether the malt-tax should 
be repealed or not; for that wasa point which, in his opinion, ought to be reserved 
for future consideration. His motion would be similar in fact, but not in terms, 
to the previous question, and would bring under the consideration of the House 
what should be their future course of proceeding. He should move, that in the 
original motion, all the words after the word ‘that,’ should be left out, and that 
there be inserted in their stead that ‘the order of the day shouid be now read for 
the House resolving itself into a Committee of the whole House upon the Irish 
Disturbances Bill.’ (Loud cries of ‘ Hear.’) 


It may be strictly according to the forms of office, that a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should look at every question brought before 
him, — in its bearings on the public revenue: but for the nation 
at large, the morality of this question is of far higher importance 
than its financial character: and we believe the sensible and sound 

rtion of the community would rather that the whole sum should be 
fost to the revenue entirely, than that it should be saved by the main- 
tenance of a system which is every year producing such accumulated 
horrors, in the increase of disease, of misery, and of crime. 


A very desultory conversation took place, after Lord Althorp sat 
down, in which Mr. Baring, Mr. Hume, Mr. Warburton, Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull, Mr. M. Attwood, the Marquis of Chandos, and 
Mr. R. Palmer, took a part; the general advice of all parties being, 
that the motion should be withdrawn for the present, to which Sir 
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William Ingilby at length assented, and fixed the 15th of May as the 
ae ee he would renew it, no earlier day being vacant on the 


The House were then impatient to get into Committee on the Irish 
Coercive Bill, in order to bring it to a close: but Mr. Tuomas Art- 
WOOD, acting conscientiously, no doubt, and oeling, porneees that if 
he did not bring forward his motion now, he must, like Sir William 
Ingilby, defer it to so late a period as to render its utility much less 
by delay, persisted in bringing it on. Accordingly, when the motion 
was made that the Speaker should leave the Chair, for the purpose of 
the House going into Committee on the Irish Bill,— 


Mr.T. ATTWOOD rose, pursuant to the notice he had given, to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the cause of general distress amongst the industrious 
classes of the united kingdom, and into the most effectual means of its relief, 
The Hon. Member began by observing that he felt it his duty, though a painful 
one, to bring forward for ssion his motion on the subject of the distressed 
state of the country. That distress had now, unfortunately, become so general 
in the country as not only to involve the ruin of the most industrious classes of 
the people, but even to endanger the safety of the throne itself, He hoped Hon. 
Gentlemen would bear with him, for he feared he should have to trespass 
length on their attention ; but he should do so 
considered to be his duty. eo 
anything for the relief of the people. Yet, what was a 
it were not to apply some remedy to the distress whi 
could the people entertain from a Parliament which had now sat so man 
without attempting anyone measure on behalf of the distressed? N 
Zot heen Sateen al monet we quite a that there were mil- 

in country plunged in the deepest state of suffering, Comparatively 
few of the had petitioned the House. They had not felt it to do 


i 


beg, and to beg in vain. He well recollected 
tress of 1816, 1819, 1822, 1826, and 1829. Peti 
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that the whole of Ragen’, Cope last seventeen had been 0 
Tee arr in es peadoative powers than had been during the war; thus i 
a@ loss as great as if all the land north of the Humber had been thrown into 
sea. This was owing to the neglect of Government, ‘The condition of th 
was daily becoming worse instead of better: labour was badly paid, 
tures were carried on with scarcely any profit, and in many i the 
of the manufacturer were a diminution of his capital. Commerce declined in 
the same proportion, and as to the shipping interest, it could be shown that two- 
thirds of the shipping in the Thames were under mortgage, most of which had 
been or would be foreclosed, as not being considered worth the redemption. 
at the poor-rates, co with what they had been’ seventeen years ago. 
was true that in nominal amount, in money, they had not increased, but in 
quantity of value supplied pa doubled ; that was, we now paid double th 
number of bushels of wheat which we had during the war; and if the poot 
were relieved as generally as they had been in war-time, the amount in bush 
wheat would be quadrupled. The people were starving in the midst of 
Ther Gata the the erwy of i yeaa at sea with only one-fifth o i 
allowance of provisions, looking at each other with despair, anxiety, and i 
each man rejoicing in the death of his fellow , that he might enjo 
larger share of the common stock. The Noble Lord (Althorp) i 
as if he distrusted his tale of misery; but it was not an exaggeration of 
But had we gained anything in foreign honour by all these domestic sacrifices and 
sufferings? If we had, we might bear them with something like contentment. 
But, no; we had gained no such honour. On the contrary, we were kicked and 
cuffed and buffetted from the Euxine to the Baltic. We could not look even the 
lowest of our enemies in the face. We were, as it had been said in that House, 
bound in a bond of 800,000,000/. to keep the peace; and it was not to our 
honour to have it said, as it once was by a statesman in that House, who thanked 
God for this bond, as it hindered us from going to war. What a situation fora 
country ! 

England might at this moment be divided into two classes—the distressed and 
the afiiuent, the one class, including the landowners, and the other the fund 
holders. The former were depressed by charges on their estates, which were to 
be paid in a currency so much above that in which those obligations were con- 
tracted; the fundh wasenriched by receiving 90/. in gold for his 604. The 


decause it would reduce their 901. back to 
that as a nation, we were kicked from to pillar by every blackguard 
vant in Europe, (Laughter.) In this extraerdi and anomalous state of 
ings, was it not right that we should inquire into causes? After having 
been keptin suspense for seventeen years—in hope to-day, in 
-~after being told from time to time, “ Wait, and things will 
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get We 
now found that things wese getting worse thanever. He had said fifteen years 
ago that we could not go on as we were without 3; that to advanee would be 


ruin, and to retreat would be ruin. How had we improved our condition since 
then? The result of this state of the distress in which the country was placed 
was an enormous inerease of crime. Two years ago the agricultural labourers 
broke out into acts of violence. Was it a matter of surprise 
sible for them to go on, ground down as they were, T 

be lowered again, and these men would be ence more let 
and the barns of their more wealthy neighbours, and ruin and destruction must 
follow. Could they be blamed? It was true that such outrages must be 
punished ; but would it not be better to try to relieve them first? and. if, after- 
‘warils, they should commit violence, he would have them dealt with, wi 
utmost severity, We had heard much lately of eS hae of crime i 

tise 


land ; but there, as well as here, most of it out of the misery of the 
nod tacy he poisoned had har potsesn ve Meee we SOUT 
were entitled they would cease to respect the law.' 
.. The Right Hon, Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, had the 
drawn an affecting picture of @ family living in the constant dread of death from 


t 
I 
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violent outrage, as if men had no other fear but the fear of death ; but were there 
not many to whom the fear of soeenrin eee eeneseiew with the miseries te 
which wen ely eaere! The receipt of a stipend induced thousands 
to brave danger and in every shape, to look with unconcern at its 
and to meet it with probably little pain; but there was a stronger fear 

i day—the fear 


through the country, but he did 

the but he would call to i x 

statement, made a few nights ago, by the Hon. Member for Oldham { Mr. Fi 

of the miseries endured by the working classes in some of the manufacturing dis- 

triets. In many other parts of the country the privations of the labouring poor 

were equally affecting ; able-bodied men working early and late to earn a pittance 

of 8s., 7s., 6s., and often not. more thaa 4s.a-week. Could it be expected that. 

men thus circumstanced could be obedient subjects? It was wuly observed by 

Blackstone, that no allegiance could be expected where no protection was given. 

If the Government did not protect those poor persons, how could it expect their 
i h 


These were the most thos sip parts of Mr. Attwood’s speech, 


form the rtion of his long address. The 

sand we aie important: and chether they establish a ground for 
any alteration of the currency or not, they are such as must convince 
one that a state of society like this is disgraceful to the nation 
imahich inaninn; unko Gandy h to the Government under 
ptember ty ls . e believe that oy beer 
notin a ng-up 0 system by partial changes ; 
anh Ae hte ek the Riese ‘tne, Gumaeting-aak tide 
them another ; not in the passing of coercive laws for one part 
of the kingdom, and professing to render the laws less severe for 
another; but in a total alteration of the existing System of Tax- 
ation; in plaeing the burthens of the State on the shoulders of 
the wealthy, and lightening those burthens from the shoulders of the 
poor; in compelling a reduction of every sinecure, pension, place, 
and emolument not strictly necessary to the service of the country ; 
in appropriating the enormous revenues of the Church to the promo- 
tion of universal education, and the maintenance of the 
poor; in providing a fand for the employment, on ie under- 
takings, of those who are able and willing to work, but eannot get 
, and whom no Government should leave to starve ;—in 
removing every existing restriction on the freedom of trade in every 
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article that exists, in money as well as goods, and at home us well as 
abroad ;—and in ruling the nation upon the simple principles on which 
any man of common sense would rule any concern of which he should 
be made the director ;—namely, employing the fittest persons for every 
department, paying reasonable salaries to those who laboured,—and 
each in proportion to his utility to the concern,—admitting no idlers to 
receive pay who did not work,—taking care that every one had an in- 
terest in the prosperity of the concern, by its being made worth their 
while to uphold it,—and so conducting every detail, as to bring about 
the largest amount of profit to all concerned, and content to all em- 

loyed, on the winding-up of ove yearly account. When any 
Ministry can be formed, able and willing to do this, England will see 
a return of her now-decaying prosperity. But until that be done, we 
see no hope of amelioration, but, on the-contrary, we anticipate only 
increased suffering, until the very excess of the evil shall, by some 
sudden and violent eruption, shake off the incubus that now wel 
the nation down, and breaking all its bonds asunder, spring up, like 
a giant refreshed, to assert, in louder tones, its claim to that relief, 
which, when asked in humble plaint and petition, is deemed un- 
worthy of being attended to. 


Mr. Giton seconded Mr. Attwood’s motion for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the causes of the existing dis- 
tress; and added many facts in corroboration of Mr. Attwood’s state- 
ments as to that distress being general and progressively on the in- 


crease. Lord ALTHorP opposed the appointment of the Committee, 
and we give his reasons for so doing at length :— 


Lord ALTHORP rose and said, that the hon. gentleman had introduced this 
question under very disadvantageous circumstances. Many individuals were not 
prepared for it, and it was evidently brought forward contrary to the wishes of 
the house. (Hear, bear.) He was far from thinking, however, that the question 
should not be fairly discussed. His own opinion was made up on the subject, and 
he felt perfectly confident that that opinion, with reference to the currency, would 
be borne out by any discussion that might be entered on. The effect of discussion 
would be to elicit the truth, and to establish a very different principle from that 
laid down by the hon. member ; he was the last man that would attempt 
to prevent discussion, and he hoped that it would not for a moment be thought 
that the course which he had pursued in the early part of the evening, was meant, 
in the slightest degree, to effect any such Object. (Hear, hear.) or eres 
nities would occur when this question might be more conveniently di than 
at present. An hon. relation of the hon. member for Birmingham had given no- 
tice of a motion on our monetary system for next Tuesday, and another hon, 
member had given notice of a motion after the recess, for a committee to inquire 
into the distress of the country. Here ample opportunities would be for 
discussing all the hon. gentleman had brought - The hon, gentleman’s 
motion evidently applied to the question of the currency. His object was ob- 
viously and plainly aimed and directed at the state of the currency. os hear.) 
Now, he would not go into or state at length the grounds on which he would re- 
sist any inquiry into the existing system, as he should do on another and more o 
portune occasion ; but still he could not let the speech of the hon. member ps 
without some answer, 

The hon. member had stated, in general terms, that the act of 1819 was the 
cause of the evils existing in 1833. He had not, however, stated what his remed 
would be for the evils in our monetary system, of which he so loudly 
(Hear, hear.) Now, he thought that those who argued that an alteration ought to 
take place, ought also to state what their views were, and what sort of change it 
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was that they desired (hear, hear); because it was very easy to declare that great 
distress existed in the country—it was very easy to say that the state of the cur. 
rency was the cause of that distress ; but unless those who made these assertions 
were ready to shew how, by operating on the currency, the distrew could be re- 
Pen Stree ee a tao Pops Snare (Hear, hear.) The 
gentleman, and other hon. members, had several. times during the session, found 

riers with His Majesty’s ministers, because, in the King’s , the country had 
not been described as being in a more deplorable state of d than ever it had 
before been in. ne ge rts com did not state this was, because they did not 
believe it to be' the fact. (Hear, mf He knew that nothing which a man could 
PIE aimwreeantncls eythane by ea acer sien nC ky ty dt Soa 
deavour to persuade another that he was more prosperous than he fancied himself 
Re Dee aes See He felt perfectly that he was on dangerous and delicate 
he nd, and he was aware that great distress existed, chiefly amongst the 

uring classes of country ; but if any gentleman called on him to say tht 
pon ee) eo atte et 9 me am cam nae 
was ready to deny it. (Hear, hear.) He that was more employment, 
more work, at the present time, and consequently less distress, than at man: 
former periods. (Hear, hear.) He felt that with respect to a certain class pose | 
derable distress prevailed,—hbe alluded to the hand-loom weavers. (Hear, hear.) 
sectarian an te hwy te 108 
nor to anything of that sort, but to the increase of machinery. In some parts 
the country, also, he admitted that great distress en aenaed 
tural labourers; but this was by no means gene 

The hon. member had stated, that in consequence of the disturbances of 1830, 
the wages of the agricultural labourers had raised very high. If that were 
the fact, how was it consistent with the distress of which he had spoken so largely? 
There was distress, he admitted, aah See -dieinamiy: ho atitaninds tatinetannts to 
do with the currency. Us arene, feayn. ether sannee--pamers to he, eunmdention of 
which it was, of course, the duty of that House to appl ly itself, (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. gentleman had stated that an extreme degree of distress prevailed, and 
had produced the most alarming demoralization. To that position he (Lord*Al- 
thorp) had expressed bis dissent. When the hon. pete entneupuperyesf 
England were in such a wretched state that they were looking with evil eyes at one 
another, and wishing each other dead, in order that the survivor might possess 
himself of the property or whatever means his neighbour had left behind him, he 
did not, he could not, believe it. (Hear, hear.) Why, how was it possible that 
paupers, as they were described to be, could expect any advantage from the de- 
cnaeteee af senna, Nit ai a eeipinne Ramer iene But he looked to the 
feelings of ple, and he believed he knew enough of them to assert that no 
Sorta het no number of Englishmen, ever had indulged, or ever could in- 
dulge, in so horrible a wish. bc ne The hon. member had asserted that 
every labourer produced four times as much as he consumed himself. That only 
could be the case where the labourer was fully employed all the year round, and 
that had rarely been the case almost at any time. They had been told that trades- 
men were now living on their capital, and that some of them had been doing so 
for several years. Now, this assertion refuted itself; for if tradesmen were forced 


to live on their ca inal fot suveenh yours, 1 wan. quibe clear that trade would soon 
be entirely annihilated 


argument by the hon. member, and considering the view connected with 
that line of argument, which a Committee, now appointed, might be inclined to 
take ot tite queition, ba Rit cowvlishot, That be far fom relieving distress, the 
granting such a Committee would tend to increase it much. must be 
the effect on every sort of credit, private as well as public, if a Committee were 
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i and an inquiry made in that House, the purpose of which would evi- 
ee ciaek, Ue cuaisin, 0 deaseieion of the currency? (Hear, hear.) 
Was there any gentleman in that House, or any gentleman in the country, who 
cme wget erp tl fr npr ng re oy 

such very man w 
ete not prepared to pay A rt i a 
immediately—must suffer by it. The consequence of taking such a step was quite 
elear, Every creditor, fearing that the debt due to him would be decreased in 
value, would immediately and peremptorily enforee his demand. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore, he contended that the appointment of such a Committee must neces- 
sarily cause a general stagnation of credit. (Hear, hear.) 

We must say that we cannot perceive, in all that fell from the 
Noble Lord, any solid argument against the inquiry which he so 
strenuously opposes. If it be true, as his Lordship asserts, that “ the 
effect of discussion would be to elicit the truth,’ then, surely, the 
Committee should have been granted, for it is of the utmost im 
ance that the er “ea pa rg If ng ops foc 

e were erated, as rdship believes, eq 
a era ren a tc , and a Commi — 
would effect this y its inquiry. But the strangest reason 
for refusing the Committee, is that last assigned, namely, that its ap- 
pointment would cause a general stagnation of credit: because eve 
creditor believing that his claim would be reduced in value by delay, 
would press for immediate payment, and great distress ensue ! 


Now this might be a very good reason to be assi by any one 
who believed that the result of the inquiry must lead to an alteration 
in the currency. But Lord Althorp expressly avows his belief thas 
“ the effect of discussion would be to elicit the truth, and to establish 
@ very different principle from that laid down by the Honourable 
Member ;” or, in other words, to prove that no alteration in the curs 
rency was either nece or desirable. If, then, this would be the 
result—and it is Lord ‘Althorp himself who says it would be—surely 
the appointment of the Committee would have the very opposite 
effect to that attributed to it, inasmuch as it would lead every creditor 
to say—“ Well, now that a Committee is appointed, we are sure 
that the result of their inquiries will be, to establish the permanency 
of the existing currency; and, therefore, we need be in no ta 
press our claims: whereas, if the Committee be noé appointed, all 
sorts of errors will continue to gain ground as to the desirability of 
an alteration in the currency, which may terminate in a general panic 
or convulsion, so that we had better draw in our debts, while any 
means of paying them exist.” ; 

But Lord Althorp is not singular in being unfortunate in his choice 
of arguments against inquiry. We never remember yet to have 
heard any one resist investigation, or obstruct discussion, who was net 
driven to the use of the weakest possible reasons for such a course, 
and that merely because no good reasons can ever be assigned against 
that most important of all preliminaries to a just decision. Inqui 
should, in every case, precede judgment: and to say that a motion 
for it is too early, or too late, is uncalled for and ill-timed, would excite 
false expectations, and create distrust,—is merely another way of saying 





Bee ena we ein on digger pes Re ee igation ; bat, not 
bold enough to say this, we use the conventional forms of 

as pleasant protective shiglds for all official functionaries, and content 
ourselves with saying, that though discussion must always elicit treth, 
and ought, therefore, to be generally encouraged, in the parti- 
cular instance in question, it is not the proper time for such discussion 
to be allowed, and therefore we “ put it off to a more convenient 
season. 


that at the moment he was i 
branch of his business, This, one would think, were a more fitting 
subject for grief than merriment, to any reflecting; mind for a 
moment's consideration, must shew, that the wages of workmen, and 
the comfort of their families, must depend upon the profits of masters : 
and that if profits are mest Ma must go down, comforts be 
abridged, and privation and misery take the place of plenty and en- 
joyment. — 

But the Hoge oth we the “coughers,” the “‘ brayers” and the 
“ clamourers,” of the House of Commons, never felt the pangs at 
which they scoff. For them, a warm and luxurious breakfast awaits 
their morning rising—a rolling carriage and pampered servants attend 
their noon-day call—brilliant fires and costly carpets, sumptuous’ din- 
ners and delicious wines, are their evening portion—downy. pillows 
and soothing slumbers crown their night. What do 


mock 

laugh? It is well 

justice than the rich ; for, if they had not, they enge 

their own wrongs, by re-pu i pase ypc ay ssa ages 
: ir ill-req whi 


the fruits of their uited toil: and, taking by force that 


neither compassion, nor pity, nor a sense of justice, or religion, 
ing from them. 
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- The result of the discussion, on which the House divided, Was t— 
for the appointment of the Committee of Inquiry, 192; against it, 
158 : leaving a majority of 34 only on the side of TS. 
There were very aaay Members absent from the House under an 
impression that the Irish Bill would be the only subject of considera- 
tion, and that both Sir William Ingilby’s and Mr. Attwood’s motion 
would be postponed till some future day. There were others absent 
from others causes, ourselves from illness, many from severe colds— 
the heated atmosphere of the House, and the sudden transition to the 
biting north-east winds and night-air, having produced an unusual 
prevalence of this winter disease—many, again, on the Circuit, as 
professional men—and others, from sheer fatigue and lassitude ; so 
that the question had not the advantageous discussion which it would 
have received if deferred to a later period ; when we think it extremely 
robable that a motion for inquiry would have been carried, and have 
Ted to some important results, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS—Manrce 22. 


The morning sitting was devoted to the presentation of Petitions, 
during which nothing very material fedared = and the evening sitting 
was wholly given up to the further progress through the Committee 
of the Irish Coercive Bill. 


The House began with the twenty-fourth clause about six o'clock, 
and got to the end of the Bill about one o'clock, there having been a 
great deal of short and desultory conversation on each clause, and 
several amendments made, some at the — of Mr. O'Connell, 
others by voluntary concessions from Mr. Stanley, and others at the 
request of different Members on both sides of the House. After the 
passing of the Court-Martial clause, however, the deep interest about 
the fate of the Bill began to abate, so that the latter portions of it 
were hurried through by common consent. The Tory party had re- 
laxed in their efforts, because the Bill, b being made less severe, 
had lost all its value in their eyes, so much so, indeed, as to induce 
Captain Yorke to declare it utterly useless, and to recommend its 
being thrown into the fire. The Liberals had equally relaxed in their 
efforts, from a feeling that the main portions of the Bill having been 
carried, the latter clauses were not worth contending against. The 
preamble, upon the truth of which all the rest of Bill was 

unded, though it formed the first sentence in the Act, was the last 
was passed, and passed without examination or comment; which 
appears, to our unsophisticated judgment, one of the strangest of the 
many strange things that we have witnessed in the process of legis- 
lation! But the defence of this ice by the House is—that it is 


the “custom.” Lord Bacon, indeed, has said, that “ custom is the 
law of fools ;” though we believe there is no assembly on earth in 
which this very “custom” is more venerated, or more frequently 
urged in defence of the grossest absurdities, than in that assembly 
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calling itself, ironically it must be presumed, the “ collective wisdom" 
of the nation ! "et 

The ee of the Bill through the Committee was hailed by loud 
cheers from Ministerial benches: but when it gets back to the 
Lords, mangled as it has been in every part, shorn of its chief features 
of severity, in which its whole value was said to consist, and the 
retention of which was made a matter of so much necessity, that 
Ministers threatened to resign if could not carry their measure in 
all its original integrity, we should be curious to see the 
countenances of the noble and learned Lord Chancellor and his worthy 
colleagues; to whom this Bill, if it could speak, might be supposed to 
say,— 

‘Behold! most potent, grave, and reverend Signores! behold what mutilations 
I have undergone. You sent me down to the other House, as a model of 
tion, framed with all the deliberative care of legislative wisdom ; examined by 
Jearned Judges; approved by noble Councillors; containing nothing but that 
which every true friend of liberty must cordially approve; and anticipating my 
speedy return, untouched and untainted, with the seal of the Commons, as a proof 
of my favourable reception at their hands, But, alas! see how I have been torn 
limb from limb, by the Irish Agitaters, by the English Reformers, and even by 
some of your own most approved supporters. I am come back in rags and tatters; 
and until you throw the mantle of the royal assent over my mutilated limbs, i 
shall be unfit to walk abroad, or to be seen at home. When you next send a 
model of legislative wisdom down to the Lower House for its approbation, oh pray 
be more careful not to leave itso vulnerable in every part, as to be returned to you 
in my lacerated condition!’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Manrca 26. 


The morning sitting was occupied, as usual, with the presentation 
of Petitions: and the pitty ob was devoted to a Souaidan of 
the Navy Estimates, in a Committee of Supply. 


Mr. Hume, previous to the Speaker leaving the chair, rose to ex- 
press his disapprobation of the course hitherto pursued by Ministers 
respecting the Finance of the country. When asked to dev 
their plans of retrenchment, they refused so to do, until the close of 
the financial year, the 5th of April, when the actual state of the 
revenue could be ascertained. Mr. Hume then proposed that the 
estimates should be voted for three months only, instead of a year, in 
order that at the end of those three a Sane ea 
an 0 nity of revising any error, by a more perfect kno 0 
the snag onina ahs would by that time be ssebetiled. 
After further observations in support of his views, Mr. Hume con- 
cluded by moving,— 

Ist. That it is imperative upon the House to demand a large reduction of tax- 
ation, as one of the best means of relieving the country from its present burthens, 

Qdly. That it is expedient, before voting the naval and military establishments 
for the public service of the year. that this House should be informed of the state 
of the finances of the country; and whetherany and what relief is to be afforded to 
the people from the burthens of taxation, in order that the establishments may 
be suited thereto, 
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Lord Auruorp opposed the motion, without, however, assigning 
any better reason for it than this: that the expenditure of the couns 
try ought first to be fixed (keeping it within the narrowest possi 
limits, whether our resources were great or small,) and the revenug 
then raised on a scale equal to the payment of that expenditure, whats 
ever it might be. at . 

Several other Members spoke on the subject, but nothing of suffi. 
cient im to produce a change of opinion, seemed to proceed 
from: sicher side: and Mr. Hume ultimately withdrew his motion, 
without pressing the House to a division. 


The Speaker then left the chair: and the House resolved itself 
into a Committee of roy a Sir James GranaM, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, brought forward his statement, as explanatory of the 
Navy Estimates for the ensuing year. The statement was exceed- 
ingly clear, and the details were explained in a manner which ren- 
dered them intelligible two all, a very rare occurrence in matters of 
finance. The whole speech oceupies more than three closely printed 
columns of the Daily Papers, and will not be read at length by 
many. We shall extract, however, the most essential ions of it; 
and thus abridge the time and labour of its perusal, while we preserve 
the effect of the whole. ; 


Sir J. GRAHAM rose to propose the navy estimates. He » he observed, 
needed to impress upon the House the importance of the subject he was about to 
submit to their consideration, inasmuch as it was the first vote connected with the 
great and expensive establishments of the country which had yet been brought before 
the new House of Parliament. The country, he believed, looked forward to the 
occasion with great anxiety, nor did his (Sir J. Graham’s) solicitude fall short of 
what ought to attach to an individual placed in the situation in which he then 
stood. One of the grand -points which the constituencies of the country had 
urged upon their representatives was a strict attention to economy in all the ex- 
penses of the State. (Hear, hear.) {n this view he (Sir J. Graham) most fully 
concurred, and he was satisfied that the House of Commons would, in all the 
questions of finance which would be submitted to it, act with due caution and de- 
liberation in the work of alteration or revision, in order that they might not com- 
promise the safety or honour of the country. He felt satisfied that they would do 
nothing hastily or inconsistently with their duty to secure the happiness of their 
country. He had no hesitation in declaring that his Majesty's government had 
done, and were determined to do, their utmost in promoting a reduction of the 
ee in this as well as in other departments of the public service, and it 
did appear to him that such reductions would be much better effected through the 
direct instrumentality of the executive than by the immediate agency of that 
House, acquainted as the executive must be with all the various details upon the 
subject, and responsible as it was for the proper performance of the duty that 
devolved upon it. 

He would now proceed to call the attention of the House to the reasons which 
had induced him to come forward with the resolution with which it was his inten- 
tion to conclude, and in so doing it would be necessary for him to advert to the 
arguments which had been urged in the debate that had taken place previous to 

ir going inte Committee that night—arguments which were princi 
founded, or professed to be founded, upon the report of the Finance Committee of 
the year 18 Now, perhaps, as this was an am Sa int, the House would 
forgive him for trespassing upon its time at some length with t respect to it. With 
regard to the expenditure in 1828 he could not stateany thing new, and he would 
only be repeating the facts that were then laid before the House in the able and 
perspicuous statement of the present Right Hon. Member for Harwich (Mr. Her- 
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may, in the first place, be proper to point out 

penditure of 55,744,031. was for the changes of such a nature 
ible of diminution by any measures of retrenchment that 

diately be adopted: Of this iption are— 


The interest and charges of the debt, funded and unfunded 


a see 


g 


The civil list - . 
Pensions, not incladed iu the civillist - - - 
Half-pay, pensions, and superannuation allewance - 


Total baad - - 7 


Thus, of the 55,000,0001. of expenditure in 1827, it was decided by the 
Committee that there were 35,000,000/. odd of such a fixed nature 

could not be reduced, leaving at that period a sum of 20,000,000 odd, whic 
consistent with the maintenance of the public honour, and the faith 

try, might, in the opinion of the Committee, be gradually reduced. 


He then gave a statement of the expenditure —s the 
, the 


ears, the total amount of which was 262,378,259. last of 
five years being less, by near three millions, than the first; and then 
returned to the subject of the Fixed Expenditure, or that portion 
which he considered could not be reduced :— 


FIXED EXPENDITURE IN 1832. 
The interest and charges of the Debt, funded and unfunded, £28,433,646 
Civil List - - - - - . 510,000 
Pensions not included in the Civil List  - . 7 607,670 
Half-pay, Pensions, and Superannuation Allowances - 
£34,900,000 
It would appear from this account, that of the 20,000,000/. which in 1828 could, 
in the opinion of the Finance Committee, be reduced, 4,000,000/. had been since 
reduced; and he was sure that a reference to the table which he had just read 
would show that his Majesty Ministers had done the utmost that the 
tical Government could do to'reduce the iture as far as that 
duced consistent with the maintenance of the public faith and 
country. 
He would now shorty to call the attention of the 
tion of those 20,000, of expenditure which consisted of 
tary nditure of the country. In the year 1827, out 
that be reduced, the naval and expenditure amounted to 
In the year 1832, out of the 16,000, to which those 20, 
reduced, the naval and fr prompts 13,805, 
see from that, that of the 5,000,0007 which had 
3,0€0,0001. consisted of reductions that had been made in th 
expenditure of the country. This he would say, that since 
ment had come into office, effort had been made by his ¢ 
himself to reduce the naval military establishments, and 
think would appear sufficiently from the fact, that out of those 
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than 1,000,000/. had been saved by the present Government since it came into 
power. He would first establish that fact more clearly by a reference to a com- 
parative account of the navy estimates since 1829, In 1829 the navy estimates 
were 5,878,794; in 1830 they were 5,594,9551, ; in 1831 (this estimate, 
brought forward by the present Government, should be considered as that of. 
peveting ing Ministry, as it was in a forward state of preparation when the 

vernment accepted office), they amounted to 5,870,551. ; in 1832 to 4,878, 6342, 
and those to be voted for the present year would amount to 4,658,1341. ;—that was 
to say, that the navy estimates for the present year would be less than the navy es- 
timates for the year 1830 by 946,815/.,—that they were less than the navy estimates 
for 1831 by 1,214,417, and he was glad to cap int Speutnthers which he had 
been enabled to make since last year in the Civil Departments, and in the Dock- 
yards, the navy estimates for the present year would be less by 20,5004, than 
the navy estimates for the past year. 


A long detail followed this, to show that the quantity of stores 
kept on hand was less in amount than in former years, yet greater in 
efficiency, from their more judicious selection: and the following 
remarkable instance was given of the profligate waste of the former 
ager of providing and keeping-up, unnecessarily, large supplies, 

the benefit of jobbers and contractors, the most zealous su 
porters of corrupt Governments, but to the great injury of the pu 
at large. 

The right hon. baronet then specified certain articles of stores, the supply of 
which actually in store when he came into office, was judging from their average 
annual consumption, in one instance calculated for 33 years’ consumption; in 
another instance for 67 years; in a third instance for 505 years; and in a fourth 
instance for no less a period than 808 years. (Cries of “hear, hear.) If the hon, 
member for Cambridgeshire would say that the articles to which he referred,— 
iron hooks, bats, &c., were an unfair specimen u the subject, he would refer 
him to the article of salt provisions, to which he already alluded, He would 
just mention an instance with regard to that description of stores tc show how, 
by over-purchasing, the public were finally losers. He found, on looking back to 
the year 1816, that in that year there was serviceable salt meat suld by auction 
out of the navy stores to the amount of 10,357 tierces, which fetched 22,6621. It 
might have been very well if there was too much of that provision in store at the 
time to sell it out, though it would have been much more advantageous to the 
public that it had not been bought at all. He found, however, on referring to a 
subsequent period of the same year, that 13,000 tierces had been purchased for 
the navy at a cost of 68,2501.,ithus making a loss to the public upon the transac- 
tion of no less a sum than 45,5881. (Cries of ‘* hear, hear.’’) 


The subject of the half-pay and pensions of the Navy was then 
treated of: and a reference sale to the naval forcemaintained by other 
countries, especially, France, Russia, and.America: and Sir James 
concluded his able and lucid exposition, by the following address :— 


The right hon. baronet proceeded to justify the number of seamen now em- 
ployed, by a reference to the amount employed in 1792, and by instancing the 
increase of employment which had been occasioned by the number of foreign sta- 
tions among which it was necessary to have our ships of war. He had now, he 
said, fairly stated to the House the reasons which induced him not to propose any 
reduction of the naval estimates on the present occasion. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had said that at the present time, in a period of profound peace, there 
were no reasons for keeping up such a naval establishment. He altogether dif- 
fered from that hon, member. He thought there were many reasons for our doing 
80; reasons involving such grave and important considerations as these:—whe- 
ther our commerce with the East Indies should be guarded—whether British in- 
terests in South America should not be protected—whether our trade with our 
North American colonies and the West Indies should not be defended from mo- 
estation—whether it was not for the interests of this country, and the interests of 
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her commerce, ihat our naval superiority in the Mediterranean, the scene of so 
many of our triumphs, should not be maintained—whether, in fine, it was not the 
best policy to keep up at the er oe aan ee ee ee 
the existence of which, while it evinced no desire upon our parts to in pei 
‘wpon our neighbours, was the surest mode of preventing the infliction of injury 
upon ourselves. (Hear, hear.) It was upon the maintenance of her naval power 
that this country depended for her national character—her national existence, 
Let but her naval superiority be once lost, and, owing to her insular position, and 
to various other circumstances, she could no longer maintain her present high 
rank in the social system,—she must necessarily fall into the place of a second- 
rate power. ee ee ee ee ee 
tained, we have nothing to fear; England must always be what she is at present, 
first among the nations of the world. (Cheers.) The right hon. baronet concluded 
by moving, “‘ That it is the opinion of this committee, that 27,000 men, includin 
marines, should be voted for the service of the navy for the 13 lunar months wes 4 
ing the 31st of March, 1834.” 


Sir Epwarp CoprineTon made some very appropriate remarks 
on the gross injustice of the Naval Pension List, where he found Mr. 
Croker, after five years’ service, as Secretary to the Admiralty, receiv- 
ing 15007. a year; and Miss Rosamond Croker, for no service at all, 
800/. a year; while most deserving persons, who had served their 
country more than fifty years, and whose merits were known to all the 
service, were provided with a retired allowance of three shillings a day. 
After this, Sir Edward pone to the subject of some imputations 
which had been cast on his character, three or four years ago, by Sir 
Robert Peel, in a speech in Parliament, which he desired to give that 


right honorable gentleman an fo tag of contradicting. He al- 
iality 


luded also to some acts of part on the part of Mr. Croker, while 
filling the situation of Secretary to the Admiralty. 


This drew up, first, Mr. Goulburn, on behalf of Mr. Croker; and 
next, Sir Robert Peel on his own behalf; and this personal strife 
lasted for nearly two hours, without ending in any thing satisfactory 
to either party. 

Mr. Hume made a short reply, when the House divided upon the 

uestion of whether the number of men should be 27,000, or 20,000. 
For the former number, as asked by Ministers, 347. For the latter 

number, as proposed by Mr. Hume, 44.—Majority for Sir James 
* Graham’s motion, 303. 

Having voted for the Ministers on this occasion, as we did on the 
Address, we think it due to our readers to state the reasons which in- 
duced us so to act. The | aoe defect of the debate was, that no posi- 
tive data were given on either side, to assist the judgments of members 
as to whether 27,000 men were too many, or 20,000 too few ;—so 
that those who had not given their previous attention to the subject, 
must have been quite in the dark: and many, we believe, acting in 
that stute of uncertainty, gave their votes without any better reason 
than this ;—one p supporting Ministers, because they thought it 
right to give the ic authorities the benefit of their vote on all 
doubtful questions and the other party supporting the ition, on 
the ground that all Ministers are extravagant, and that it is perfectly 
safe to propose less than they at any time demand. 

VOL. I.—NO. VIII, 2u 
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If Sir James Graham had stated-in detail where the ships of each 
class were stationed, for what purposes were needed, and how 
many men were required for each, the House might have judged 
whether, in any particular station, or in any particular branch of ser- 
vice, there were too many ships or too many men employed. And if 
Mr. Hume had stated in detail wherein the excess lay, and how a 
smaller number of ships and men than those demanded, could per- 
form the required service with efficiency and dispatch,—the House 
might have judged whether his standard of force and numbers was 
correct, or otherwise. But no data being submitted on either side, 
the votes were given without knowledge, and guided chiefly by the two 
prevailing principles of general confidence or general distrast, where 
no specific reasons could be given. Having, however, for ourselves, 
bestowed some attention on the subject; knowing, from actual expe- 
rience, how much our foreign commerce, in distant quarters of the 
globe, is subjected to interruption, imposition, and on the want 
of a due protecting naval force; and having looked caref fc the 
chart of the globe, and estimated the number of ships and men re- 
quired in the aggregate, adequately to afford the protection required, 
we are conscientiously of opinion that the naval establishment asked 
by Ministers, is not at all too large for the protection of our maritime 
and mercantile interests in the various parts of the globe to which our 
foreign commerce now extends. If, like the Americans, we had 
wisely abstained from having colonial possessions, which are sources 
of weakness rather than of strength, then a much smaller navy, and 
scarcely any army at all, would have been required. But, until we shall 
become sufficiently wise to be content with our own island as a 
sion,—and to have no other mterests im foreign quarters than that of 
maintaining a free commercial intercourse with all the world,—until 
we arrive at this—to which we trust we shall ultimately come,—the 
naval force now asked for, does not appear to us to be at all beyond 
that which is really necessary for the maritime and mercantile inte- 
rests requiring their protection. 

The next question that came before the Committee was the vote for 
the pay of all the Navy, including officers and men; and also the 
sinecure offices of Generals and Colonels of Marines, which were held 
by Admirals and Captains in the Navy, who had no duty whatever to 
perform for those Marine offices for which they received pay. The 
amount of the emoluments was 6910/. 16s. 8d. Mr. Hume there- 
fore moved that this amount should not be voted. 


A — desultory conversation arose on this,—some contending that 
these offices were not sinecures, and others that they were,—though 
both parties admitted that no military duty of Generals and Colonels 
was in reality ever performed by the Admirals and Captains who, in 
addition to their naval pay, received the salaries attached to these 
places as officers of the Marines. And on a Division of the Houseon 
this question, the numbers were :—For Sir James Graham's motion 
to retain these ‘do-nothing’ offices, (as sineeure seems to be an offen- 


sive term)—228.. For Mr. Hume's motion to abolish them—88. 
Majority—140. 
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On this ion we voted against the Ministers, being as 
tisfied shat aie pone ron 2 rt unjust, as we were rome 
former one was reasonable. 


The House adjourned at half past two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Marcn 26. 


The principal business of the evening (for we must confine our- 
selves to that, and pass over less important details) was the discussion 
on Mr. Rostnson’s motion for a repeal of the Taxes that on 
industry, and the substitution of a Tax on Property to the same 
amount. We follow our usual practice of selecting, from the speeches 
delivered on either side, the most or passages, occasionally in- 
terweaving with them observations of our own. 


Mr. ROBINSON then rose to submit his motion. He began by observing that 
he felt so convinced of the great importance of the subject which he was about te 
introduce, and the disadvantages under which he laboured in belonging to no 
pery, and that he possessed no other advantage but that which he derived from 

is conviction of the rectitude of his views, and the correctness of the data on 
which they were founded, that he should shrink from the task did he not feel that 
.e it before the House he was discharging a duty. All men, whatever 
mi "their shades of political difference, were agreed in this,—that it was the 
duty of that House to relieve the country at large from the great pressure of 
taxation as far as was possible. The present Government were pressed to give 
relief, and when so pressed, like all former Governments, they met it by alleging 
the note A making any reduction, consistently with the necessity of k 
faith with lic creditor, and carrying on the business of the country. 
was, that a very small amount of taxes 
of the people. Under these cireum- 
stances, he came to the conclusion that, as no taxes could 


ri 
GH 


The Noble Lord (Althorp) had had many appli 
for the repeal of various taxes which pressed heavily on many classes in 
, Re pee Ret aayeenee Toes ce hae forename tn a 
i and in ouse on 














Mr. Robinson) proposed. 
ool not be doubted, though 
by the exaggerated statements of some 
was no reason why a remedy should not be atte 
him it appeared that the remedy was easy, if the H 
it. Complaints were general of the unequal pressure of taxation, 
were many with large property who were comparatively exem 
did not contribute their fair share to the public burdens. He 
conviction that if they delayed to apply the proper remedy, and i 
lowed the distress to accumulate, the country would at last be brought 
difficulties that we should find it impossible to extricate ourselves 


r “The — general considerations to which I ig claim _ attention of the 
‘ouse are these :—first, that no other coun! Europe 80 a = 
tion of its taxation bearing directly upon the income of labour me eicteaied 
capital :—secondly, that in no other country, of the same extent, I think I might 
say in none of five times the extent of this kingdom, is there so large a mass of 
income belonging to those classes who do not directly employ it in bringing forth 
= produce of labour :—thirdly, that no — country ~~ large i 

of its taxation mortgaged : in proportion to amount at mortgage are we 
interested in any measure which, without injustice to the would tend 
to lessen the absolute burden of the mortgage :— y> from no other 
country in the world does so large a proportion of the class not engaged in pro- 
duction (including many of the wealita paid their incomes in foreign parts. I 
know I may be told that, by taxing that income, you run the risk of driving them 
to withdraw their capital altogether. My answer is, first, that 99 out of every 100 
of these absentees have no such command over the source of their income ; secondly, 
that the danger is now of another and more alarming description,—that of the 
productive capitals of this country being transferred to other countries, where 
they would be more secure of a more profitable return. The relief of industry is 
the remedy against the danger. One of the objections made to any direct tax 
upon income, even limited, as I have described, to capital not directi y employed 
in the pursuits of industry, is, that it may be very fit as a war measure, but 
that it is not suited to a state of peace. My answer is, that this proposition is 

too general. What may be very well adapted to a state of peace or war, under 
given circumstances, may become inexpedient when the bearing of those circum- 
stances is altogether changed. In war the wages of labour and the profits of 
capital may be high. In peace they may be greatly depressed. In the former 
supposition, taxes bearing upon industry will be more lightly felt; in the latter, 
their pressure will be very severe; and, if not alleviated, will daily become more 
80, by exhausting the very springs of that industry from which they are derived. 

Let gentlemen seriously weigh in their own minds whether this be not the risk 
against which it is most earnest to provide. I have already shown, upon higher 
authority than my own—that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—that the 
amount remitted by a change in our taxation would be a very inadequate measure 
of the real saving and contingent relief to industry; whilst, on the other hand, 
the produce of the tax to be substituted would be commensurate with what it 
might subtract from the incomes of Oe en The 
landlord, the fundholder, the mortgagee, the annuitant of every ption, 
would moreover be directly benefitted to the extent of his consumption of the 
articles upon which the present taxes might be reduced or abolished. Each 
would be indirectly benefitted, by the stim and additional ease which would 
be given to the industrious classes. Take, for instance, the landowner. Can any 
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man doubt that, in proportion to the relief afforded, would be the means and desire 
of the industrious classes to consume more of all the productions of the soil 
which constitute their habitual comforts and luxuries—more meat, more mal 
~ pr more butter, and more of all the other articles which — be 
to be of absolute and primary necessity? Can any man doubt that the consump~ 
tion of these articles is now checked, if not ae diminished, by the straight- 
i i i Dhould their sendidien beomne 
still harder,—and, in order to maintain our competition in the foreign market, I 
fear that, without the relief which I have suggested, it must,—is it not obvious 
that the consumption of these articles, and, with the consumption, the price must 
decline ?’’ 

These were the opinions of Mr. Huskisson, and in these he fully concurred. 
They showed that, with decreasing capital, d ing production, and lower rate 
of wages, it was i ible that they could go on, or have any reduction of taxes 
which would give country any relief. He would ask what was there in the 
state of the country since then, which would make a revision of taxation less ne- 
cessary now? ‘The condition of the lower classes had been gradualiy deteriorated 
since, and every circumstance of the country rendered such a course as he pointed 
out more and more necessary. This ere umn be denied, but he felt con- 
vinced that if the proper remedy were delayed we should daily involve ourselves 
more and more. Did he say this from a despair of the resources of the country ? 
No, he had the greatest confidence in the sufficiency of those resources if they 
were properly applied. He would not weary the House with any lengthened 
details, but would briefly call their attention to a few facts taken from the Parlia- 
mentary returns, to show the extensive pressure upon the labouring classes. He 
found by the returns before the House that the poo: i 
as compared with the preceding, by the sum of 344,3741., and this, too, in a time 
of great abundance, and when the necessaries of life were cheaper than in preced- 
ing years. He would ask those connected with the manufacturing districts, 
sidiien. toes bad aot duomha-sotsenneaiin in the condition of the people. 
increase in the whole poor-rates of the country had been 4 per cent. He 
found only three counties in England in which there had been no increase of 
poor-rates last year; those were Bedford, Cornwall, and Westmoreland. In 
all the others there was an increase. 


After some details of the rate of increase in all the other counties 
of England and Wales,— 


He admitted that the noble lord and his colleagues were well disposed to relieve 
the distress of the country, if they saw a practicable means of doing so, but what 
he wanted was to force on their attention a mode of relief which, in his opinions 
was easy of application. The noble lord and his colleagues in that House, with, 
he believed, the exception of the first lord of the admiralty, had voted in 
of a motion nearly similar to his in the year 1830. It was the motion of the 
hon, gentleman, the vice-president of board of trade, whi 
committee for a revision of taxation, with a view of raising the revenue. His 
would go further: it was for a revision, with a view to a commutation of taxes, 
He would not ask the noble lord, the chancellor of the exchequer, to give up a 
single tax without supplying its place. He stood in a position different from those 
who submitted motions for the repeal of millions of taxes without providing any 
te supply their place,—all of which motions he took to be merely ad 

He supposed that the noble lord would, on the present occasion, go in the 
teeth of the opinion and vote he gave on that to which he referred. 
id not urge this as a i 
The noble lord was out of office then 
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He then gave his reasons why the present motion should not be 
considered as an attempt to embarrass the Ministers, and then pro- 
ceeded :— 


course which he proposed, went on to observe, that the adoption of this plan would 
hepnat hepeines cee, oS PS ee be brought to look 
with greater confidence to a reformed Parli when they found it engaged 

applying an effectual relief to the distress of the country, rather than discussing 


a, 
Fg 
HE 


the question of the existence of such distress. The unequal 
and window taxes was admitted by all, and this of itself would be a good ground 
for the removal of those taxes. Those taxes bore most unequally on the rich and 


the poor, and they placed the two parties in such an extreme state 


: 


lated to plunge country into an extremely perilous situation, which he was 
most anxious to a would here beg leave to add the name of another 
mniennen te Soe eaihastlion ruin Se bee Siew sane. tae Ocean eae 
e was afraid of being opposed on this question by the landed interest. He should 
therefore refer to the opinion of Mr. Bankes, who had been chairman of the finance 
committee, who was a member of the landed aris , and an old and expe- 
rienced member of parliament. That gentleman y stated his conviction 
in favour of a property tax. He observed— 

“ Government admit they cannot go further without a su! ion of taxation. 
To that | think we must come, if we want to relieve the burdens of the country. 


We ought to endeavour, as much as possible, to spare the poor, and the bur- 
dens on the opulent, so as to commute a large portion of taxes, and let the weight 
fall on those who were best able to bear it. That can only be done by the impo- 
sition of a property-tax ; and, if it be necessary, the sooner it is done, the 

It is said, that an income-tax or property-tax would bear with peculiar 

on landed property. This I believe to be an error: such a measure 

greatly for the good of the poor, and the landed proprietor would receive his share 
of the general benefit.” 


He well recollected the words of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. P. Thompson) 
when he brought forward his motion in 1830; and, should he oppose the 
motion, he was anxious to know how he could explain his former statement. The 
right hon. gentleman’s motion for a revision of taxation was supported, 
others, by Mr. C. Grant, by Lord Althorp, by Lord J. Russell, by Lord 
and by Mr. Stanley. Lord Althorp and Mr. P. Thompson himself were the tellers. 
It would be asked what were the taxes with which he (Mr. Robinson) would inter- 
fere? He would interfere with the duties on malt, on h tt a de 
sugar, on tobacco, on butter, on cheese, and on meat. (Hear, hear.) All 
were taxes chiefly paid by the labouring and middle classes, and these he would 
either abolish or reduce. The tax also on bread merited peculiar attention. He 





an extent that, as was observed by Sir Henry Parnell, in his admirable 
financial reform, 12,500,0002. were annually levied, through those sources, on the 
British public; and he believed that Sir Henry Parnell had 

amount. It would, in his opinion, be not only useless, but dangerous, for Parlia- 
ment to agree to a commutation of taxes unless they to a very great ex- 
tent. And then came the difficulty, how was the it in the revenue to be sup- 
plied? He would answer, by a tax on property. 


The remainder of the honorable gentleman’s speech was directed to 
an exposition of the unequal manner in which the pressure of various 
Taxes bore on different classes of the community. After this, he 
oe Dctee oa aah ee ee ee eee 

uties on malt, hops, tea, sugar, , candles, , bricks, 
&c., amounting, in the whole, to Sheth Sitcom witdions oualiag 5 on 
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in lieu of these to raise the same amount a Tax upon Property. 
He concluded thus :— Py gi 


Gentlemen would be astonished at the number of letters which he had received 
on the subject of a property-tax. A much more uniform opinion prevailed as to 
Oe a Oe EOE: SOs ae see 

Some were of opinion that it ought be levied on the amount of property 
funded, and all other property, after it had been valued, subject, of course, to 
infveatipitiin ue to the Uarvctnsch of the amount ; others thought it ought to be levied 
onthe income derived from property; while others 
levied on realized property—property ' 
actions. What the minimum of this ta ought to be he would not venture to say, 
but he felt that if it were not very low they would not be able to raise the neces-" 
sary amount of revenue. ne seth 0 ar there should be a fixed 
per centage on amount of property, or a graduated property-tax—a tax om 
all income realized by trade, commerce, or professional ‘pursuits? It was his- 
opinion that the tax should be ’a graduated one, because he would not take from a 
mati who had only 200%. a year so large a per centage as he would from him who 
had 20,0002. per annum. That there was a necessity for some such measure as’ 
this was evident. The interest of the public Debt was 28,000,000. The dead 

ight was 7,000,000%. etl elige hatte Re ateg se che Bese afi be 
on in Committee of Supply, with all their i pe owt. 1t was clear, therefore, that 
they could not effect much by a reduction cansans gotuiapeygusadion With 
todas aaaercaae aoe obtiartae ee me om 
country, in spite of d do. They were rapi onceaetiicnmean 
were greatly assisted by mechanics, whom distonnn had deiven out of 
Foreigners were gradually competing with Great Britain in some of ree 
manufactures. » then, by cheapness that they could hope to secure the 
foreign market. From the excess of taxation all these evils had arisen. Hence : 
that state of things which threatened the existence of the body 
procrastinating with reference to this subject for years, they had at arrived | 
at such a situation as made it absolutely necessary to institute an ; 
cautioned the House against that fatal state of security which the present as w 
as former governments had indulged in. These governments had told 
the very teeth of facts, that the country was improving, and those 
cations were received with cheers. ine oekdion pains 


point those who bad sent them to that House. The hon. 

nee “ That a select committee be appointed to consider and revise our ex~ 
Sty fn veodtive hodwsty, sah tha gobetyion Ut sa equate Uy fa ede” 

bor roductive industry, and the substitution of an equitable tax on 


' Mr. WarurTon seconded the motion, but observed that the pro- 
for, in his 


“Lord Aurnoar. pected Se ee, 
feeble grounds. He stated that the Income 
Te be reed | Thee door Y eel) 
evasion was those whose inco | 
Pet Sea ah ha hal ot thib tax 00 bu relied property. He 
t an Tncome Tax to the same extent of per centage as that 
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posed in 1816, namely ten per cent. on all amounts, would not 
duce anything like rs ifort revenue now; and he t that if the 
whole revenue were to be raised in this manner, it would strike a fatal 
blow to the prosperity of the country. - As to a graduated 

Tax, that is, laying a greater proportion of tax on an income of 
20,000/. a year, than on an income of 1000/. a year, the noble lord 
thought this was in reality setting a limit to incomes, and are 
that 20,000/. a year was too much for any one man to possess. It 
would have a direct tendency to produce an equalization of all pro- 
perty throughout the kingdom, 


Mr. Copsett, though he would vote for the motion, declared his 
opinion that a graduated property-tax was neither more nor less than 


*¢ confiscation.” 


It is very difficult to say, which of these two assertions is the 
strangest: but undoubtedly both of them are as far removed from 
truth as any assertions can well be. We do not attribute, either to 
Lord Althorp or to Mr. Cobbett, any wilful intention to mislead 
others: but as they are each regarded as high authorities, though by 
very different classes in society, it is the more important to point out 
any fallacies in which they indulge. Let us examine then, though — 
very shortly, the two positions. 


Ist. As to “ Equalization :"—Suppose an individual having 1,0002. 
a-year should be taxed at the rate of 7 per cent., the sum he would 
have to pay annually to the Government would be 70/: and suppose 
another individual having 20,000I. a-year, should be taxed at the rate 
of 14 per cent., the sum he would have to pay annually to the 

Government would be 2,800/. Deduct the tax from the income of 
the former, and he would have remaining 930/. for his annual expen- 
diture. Deduct the tax from the income of the latter, and he would 
ave remaining 17,200/. for his annual expenditure. Where is there 
“ny proof of “ Equalization” in this ? idea is al un- 
tenable: and the blindest must see that the possessor of the income 
of 20,0001. a-year could better afford to pay the tax of 14 per cent, 
on its amount, than the possessor of the income of a 1000/. a-year 
could afford to pay the 7 per cent. on his smaller fortune. : 
2d. As to “ Confiscation :"—If there be any force or in 
the term, it must mean that the graduated property-tax be 
more peculiarly a confiscation than the taxes now imposed. Yet, 
can anything be farther from the truth than this? Confiscation 
groreal y means, either the forcible or legally adjudged seizure and 
forfeiture of property for some offence : but taking it in the sense here 
nurs taking away of money in the shape of taxes, against the. 
will, and in undue proportion to the means of the party to pay; 
surely the existing system of taxation, comes much nearer to 
cation, in this sense of the term, than would a graduated property- 
tax. At present, the very rich pay at the utmost about 10 per cent. 
on their incomes ; and the very poor, at least, about 20 per cent. on 
theirs. Query, then, whether is it most like confiscation, to take the 
larger proportion from the poor, or the larger proportion from the 
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rich ? to seize 10/. of the ‘ncome of a labouring family, that earns 
50/. a-year by hard-work, or 1000/. from the income of an unpro- 
ductive individual, who has 10,0007. a-year from his landed estates, 
or the funds? ‘Which of these two parties could afford to meet the 
reduction best? And if it be “ Confiscation” to take 10 per cent. 
from the wealthy man, by what name shall we call the taking of 20 
per cent. from the poor ? 


It is not often that Lord Althorp and Mr. Cobbett are associated 
together. But we must say that, in this instance, they are twin bro- 
thers in fallacy : so equally erroneous are the notions of the one about 
‘« Equalization,” and the other about “ Confiscation,” as the result of 
a graduated tax upon income or property, which can alone adjust the 
burthens to the strength of those who have to bear them. 


Colonel Torrens, after a high eulogy on the memory of Mr 
Ricardo, made the following observations in reference to some por- 
tions of Lord Althorp’s speech. 

The noble lord had said, that were a tax property imposed, capital would 
immediately be drawn from the country in to evade the tax. This could not 
be, were taxation confined, as it PY ap mneinpman ry aipee ae 5 
Such a tax, instead of driving capi’ ont -of See eeanarys ween Seamk, ovat ae 
What was the great evil of taxation? The evil consisted in this :— 
now imposed, took so large a portion of the uce of industry from the 
that profits and wages were reduced. But if you took off all taxes from productive 
and active capital ering eagerness labour, and them upon the rent of 
land, and upon the di received from the debt, neither profits nor wages 
would be reduced. On the contrary, the profits derived from the of 
active capital would immediately increase; and to obtain the increased profits 
capital would flow into the country, trade in all its branches would improve, and 
the demand for labour and the wages of the labourer would both increase. There 


a transm of taxation would 5 

(Colonel Torrens) contended that it would be e to the strictest prin- 

ciple of In the first the value of fixed and dormant property was 
the ty of floating and active capital in conjunction 


only fund from which the revenue of fixed property and of dormant capital could 
be derived. But there was another most important consideration connected with 
the of justice. Upon what principle of justice could we tax the produce 
of the labourers yet unborn? The possessors of fixed property might dispose of 

Se keene catenin anaes t a part; 
but meeihes od any existing preserve taxing 
the industry of future ? It was contrary to all the of na~ 
pr ys rts the industrious classes of this country to pay the interest 
of a debt incurred of fixed . The must be relieved, 
and could not be relieved the interest of the 
debt. fixed pan hes Lyne ws adie teyeeentine b= hed 
incurred, should be made to was justice demanded, 
der dad ieboceink Peiteniasl tes pedir eapeatel jantion: If relief were 


it 
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Mr. Watrer and Mr. O’Connet each spoke in favor of the 
motion, and they were followed by Mr. PouLett Tomson, who, 
being one of the functionaries of the Government, as Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, and being regarded on this occasion as much 
the Ministerial organ as Lord Althorp himself, was listened to 
with great attention. We shall give his speech entire, as a specimen 
of the sort of reasoning (if reasoning it can be called,) to the 
ablest men are obliged to have recourse, when they are called Posy 
to resist enquiry, or to oppose any innovation on the system 
they are officially bound to uphold. 


The Hon. Member for Worcester had asked with what consistency he (Mr. P. 
Thomson) could resist this motion, after his speech of last year. But there was 
this essential difference between their respective objects : —he (Mr. Thomson) had 
proposed to reduce the tax on some articles, with a view of increasing the amount; 
the Hon. Member proposed to reduce taxes to the amount of 17,000,0002., and to 
substitute a property-tax. That was the difference between the Hon. Member's 
plan and his; and that was a sufficient ground for his opposition to the motion. 
But there was another ground,—two indeed, one of which was a matter of form— 
namely, that it was not advisable to refer a great question of principle to a Com- 
mittee, which should be decided by the House. Let the principle of a property- 
tax be fairly discussed in the House, and let mts A cman who came down 
with such a proposition give in a plan for imposing the tax, and not say, “impose 
a property-tax or an income-tax,” (for, which it was did not cl appear), 
without explaining the nature of the tax they wished to impose. The other 
—_ on which he opposed this motion was, that we were not in the same con- 

ition now as we were when he (Mr. Thomson) had made the speech to which the 
Hon. Member referred; for we had since taken off many taxes. He (Mr. 


to see repealed, amounting to 2,814,0002. Four of these had been 
repealed by his Noble Friend, and the fifth was attempted to be repealed (the tax 
on glass), but difficulties occurred, and the attempt was abandoned. There was 
no part of his Noble Friend’s speech in which he more heartily concurred 


E 


where he said that, although great advan’ might ultimately result from a 
change of taxation, the immediate effect weg be to produce considerable dis- 
turbance in various interests. Unless, therefore, there was the ground 
patie re wenrabescertiam: dioherarm, VAeed Semen ie cont ae pte 
it. effect of such a change as that proposed by the Hon. Member would 
to unhinge most of the interests in the country. 

He was far from being unfriendly to the principle of the change, and to the 
substitution of a property-tax; but he regretted no gentleman had brought 


forward any exposition of a plan for the introduction of such a tax. 
im the opinion of the Hon. Member for Oldham, that a graduated property-tax 
would be equivalent to a confiscation of property; that was the proper term to be 


applied to the measure. If should be absentees, would 
take thei ith them. (A ugh) Capitals pre Ree 


| 


temptation to wi w their from this country, but the adoption 
of the Honourable Member's would be the finishing stroke as 
regarded them. He hoped the would not run away with the idea that 


nothing had been done in the way of reduction. Since the war a great nam! 
taxes had been repealed which pressed chiefly on the industrious classes. The total 
amount of taxation which had been i 


Sr emeent Geo gengeipae 1 included. Sinee | 
and 1813, however, me _ “pede af co 
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i duty duty 
pe ocr He implored hon. members to consider the danger which m 
from any rash step in the reduction of taxation at the present 
the income barely exceeded the expenditure. If at the call of their 
constituents, repeal taxes to the amount of 4,500,000/..as was proposed in some 
quarters, the public credit would be endangered. He was sure, however, that upon 
reflection, the people would be too honest to entertain a desire of relieving them- 
selves at the expense of the public credit, The whole of the revenue was pledged, 
with the exception of 14,000,000, and he was sure it could not with justice be said 
ee aren a ee isposition to economize in ing with 
t sum. 


This is a very characteristic specimen of what the Westminster 
Review used to term the “see saw” style, in the ssnnelng ies of 
the Edinburgh Review ; and is as perfectly ‘‘ Ministerial” a speech 
as the oldest occupant of office could make. It was well received on 
the Treasury Benches: but we doubt whether it will be as cordially 

roved at Manchester. Be that as it may, if Members of the 
ouse were to be retained, like Barristers, to plead on any side, 
for a fee, there is no person we would more readil select to answer 
such a.speech, and tear it to pieces, than its own official utterer, Mr. 
Poulett Thomson himself. e will give a portion of Mr. Har- 
vey's reply, however, in conclusion, and that will suffice :— 

Mr. HARVEY said that he thought there was not much foree in the objection 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman who had just addressed the House, that 
Honourable Member for Worcester had not precisely defined the nature 
eer —e gee ho cag that was a 
tended to object to the motion ‘eecineh ton Hemmmebte 
had thrown out the idea of establishing a 
Hon. Member had merely pro the 
re means of pro a te, Ministers would have risen one 
after » held up their hands, and exclaimed—‘“ What a monstrous proposi~ 
tion, to ask us to repeal 15,000,0001. of taxes without finding a substitute!’ (Hear, 
hear.) Then, the question if taxes were to be repealed, and if a substitute must 
pda pert i om yan ge Fog MRoaey arptomisbe ip 

e substi was a ja use was suggested, 

alicnce.” The apprehcesions ofthe Right Hosonrable the 
le ensions 0 e 
of Pain Chairs w Seco e 
feared that a 
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30,0001. a year. If he were to the same system of confiscation to which 
the poor man was subjected, would have to give 10,000V. to the state. He 
might, however, live upon 300/. a year, and invest the remainder of his in 






the funds, to protect which the poor were so grievously taxed. (Hear, hear.) 
Here, indeed, was confiscation well worthy the attention of Ministers. (Hear, 
hear.) What a frightful note of disappointment would be sent forth to the country 
from the House that night! 


The establishment of a re which had ed the minds of 
all men during the late elections, and now the country was told they must not 
expect to obtain that from the present Ministers. (Hear, hear.) The Hon, 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade seemed to consider 


e poche, Be | un- 
reasonable because they called for a reduction of taxes, although 24, had 
been ed since the peace; but it was only natural that taxes which had been 
im: in time of war should be repealed on the restoration of peace. (Hear.) 
The country, however, was better able to pay 70,000,000/. of taxes in 1814 than 
they were to sup their present burdens, The House might now impose a 
ee but in a few Sessions hence they must do so circumstances 

would render it less efficient, and cause it to be less gratefully received by 

the people. One of the great evils of British legislation was, that Parliament 
never set about doing raga ag it was too late to do it with effect. (Hear, 
hear.) They constantly legis under the influence of terror and alarm; and 
the consequence was, that their tardy concessions were received by the people 
with any feeling rather than that of gratitude. (Hear, hear.) 

We had intended to have taken a part in this debate : but, having 
a notice on the books for a motion very similar to the present, it was 
deemed best to defer it until that period, which will be after Easter. 
In the meantime, we have, no Noiki: teat the growing opinion of the 
country will be every month stronger in favour of such a tax as that 
on Income and Property, to supersede all others. If a Com- 
mittee be not granted in this Session, it will in the next; and great 
good will have been done towards hastening its adoption, by the dis- 
cussions which must precede any great change, either in public 
opinion, or in the measures which that public opinion may demand. 

On the House dividing, there were—for Mr. Robinson’s motion, 
155 ; against it, 221; leaving a majority of 66 against even the ap- 
pointment of a Committee for Enquiry. The minority is, however, 
the largest which has been obtained during the Session, and is a 
favourable indication of the state of perro opinion as to the intro- 
duction of an Income or Property Tax at some future period. 


The remainder of the night was occupied in a personal discussion 
between Sir Epwarp Coprineton and Sir Roperr Pest, which 
ended very much to the credit, as well as to the satisfaction of both 
parties, and the House adjourned at half-past two ! 



























































HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Manrca 27. 


The ing from twelve to three, was occupied with the 
presentation of Petitions: and in the evening sitting, the Report on 
the Irish Coercion Bill was brought up. A further discussion arose 
upon several of the clauses, which occupied a great deal of time ; but 
during which nothing — new, or i t, red. The 
Third Reading of the Bill was fixed for Friday the ; with the 
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that if the discussion should not terminate on that 
day, the House should sit on Saturday, for the purpose of bringing 
it to a conclusion. 


Tt was past eleven o'clock before the a could be brought 


on; when Sir Jonn Hosnovse opened his address. by explaining 
the coutinasl amunal sebtitdiiih, daade. tthe snilidaly’ aapelaiinaes 


since 1820, by his predecessors, to the extent of 276,000/. a year, which 
rendered it the more difficult for him to effect any great 
though he had the satisfaction of stating that the Estimates of the 


present year were less by 206,000/. than the Estimates of the preced- 
ing Session :— 


Having made these observations, he would proceed to state the amount 
of the expenditure he called upon the house to sanction. The number of 
men for effeetive service, for the year 1833-34, was 78,503 ; which, with 17,288 
em ten eect cetera geo hewn oid capte Soke ode 

file for the year. The was thus distributed :---In Great Britain, 21,783; 
in Ireland, 23,135; abroad, exclusive of India, 28,706; maki with the 
veteran companies, the East India force, West India regi a, ind dobbiel bated, 
95,791 men for the entire service. Before he further he begged leave 
to call attention to the observations, or rather comparisons, which some hon. 
members were in the habit of indulging in, between the feeble force kept up in 
1792 and that now maintained, as necessary to the exigencies of the country. It 
would be seen, unless he much deceived himself, that if the increase in the 
population and territories subject to the British Crown that had taken place since 
1792 were duly considered, that even our present force, naval and military, 
had not increased in an undue i In 1792 our military force consisted 
of 48,948 rank and file: in 1833 our force was, as he had stated, 95,791 men. 
(Hear.) ‘Then, whence the increase? It was not in our colonial force, for that 
had increased since 1792 only from 15,108 to 16,058 men. The first ground of 
this increase was the savweadall consequence of New South Wales, which required 
1,788 men additional; the next was the increased force required by the state of 
Jamaica; in Canada there were 225 men less than in 1792; in the other North 
American colonies---Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, and Newfound- 
land---there was a smal] increase ; in Gibraltar the increase was 1,025. In the 
whole old colonies, however, exclusive of India, there were actually nine men 
less than in 1792. (Hear, hear, hear.) The increase was wholly owing to the 
new colonies which had come into our possession since 1792, and to the great in- 
crease which had taken place in the entire British population. These new colo- 
nies absorbed not less than 16,697 additional to our colonial force in 1792. But 
then it should be recollected:that our Indian empire, which in 1792 only required 
9,513 men for its entire rule and protection, and which now required 17,288 for the 
protection of British interests, included a population of not less than 89,577,000 
souls, and extended over a surface of not less than 1,128,000 square miles. On 
the face of it such increased empire required an increased military force to pro- 
tect it. Then there was the increase in Great Britain of 6,000 men in round 
numbers since 1792. (Hear, hear,” from Mr. Hume and Mr. Attwood); and Ire- 
land, in which there was an increase of 13,151 men. (Loud cries of “ hear,” from 
some Irish members.) Then there was the increase of population in Great Britain 
and Ireland to be taken into account (he might observe, in passing, that the - 
lation in the new colonies was equal to almost a fraction) to that of our old co 
that is, those in our possession in 1792,—since 1792, from 13,882,000 to 
that the complaints of hon. members of our military force having increased in a 
most undue proportion since 1792, were not well-founded. (Hear.) 

The Right Honourable Baronet then explained in detail the dis- 
tribution of the force in different parts of the empire ; and proceeded 
thus :-— 
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Having thus stated the amount of force which it was proposed to this 
ear, he trusted that the House would not consider him as going out of his way, if 
e stated that he conceived that there were no circumstances in the state of the 

country which would justify a diminution of our military fotces below the num- 
bers of last year. He was sorry to say that we could not boast of complete tran- 
quillity in our own dominions, and that the aspect of affairs abroad was not such 
as to justify any gentleman, however economical he might be in principle, in 
thinking that he would only be performing his duty in asking this year for a 
diminished foree. Thinking it possible that mye arvepge dag oh mon oan d 
by statements which had appeared in the gps a a the effect that there 
was a diminution of force in the mili ts of other nations, he 
trusted that the House would permit him to read from a table which he held in 
his hand, to mention the amount of force—which was really awful—that was k 
up by the other Powers of Europe. The most striking way, without going into 
details, in which that amount could be presented to the House, appeared to him 
to be by stating the proportion of armed men in the principal states of Europe to 
the amount of their population and of their revenue:—In Great Britain, of 
effective force there was one armed man to every 200 of the population; and the 
rtion of our military expenditure to the whole revenue was as one to six. 
In France there was one armed man to every 77 of the population, and the mili- 
tary expenditure was one-fourth of the whole revenue. In Austria there was one 
armed man to every 116 of the population, and the military expenditure was two- 
thirds of the whole revenue. In Russia there was one armed man to every 67 of 
the population, and the military expenditure was one-third of the whole revenue. 
In Prussia there was one armed man in every 115, and the military expenditure 
was one-half of the whole revenue. In Spain there was one armed man to 
273 of the population, and there the military expenditure was one-third of the 
general revenue. In Holland there was one armed man to 43 of the popu- 
lation, and the military expenditure was four-fifths of the whole revenue. In 
Belgium there was one armed man to every 42 of the population, and the military 
expenditure was one-half of the whole revenue. In Bavaria, which was one of 
the minor states, there was one armed man to every 95 of the population, and the 
military expenditure was one-fourth of the whele revenue. In the United States 
of America, where there were 1,411,000 men in arms as militia, there were only 
6,000 regular troops. In that country the regular soldier was to the whole popu- 
lation as 1 to 4,926, and there the military expenditure was one-fourth of the 
whole revenue, it being only one-sixth in England. In Austria there were 
280,000 men; in Russia 862,000; in Prussia 117,000; in Spain 87,000; in 
Holland 57,000; in Belgium 83,600; in Bavaria 45,000; in the United States 
1,411,000 militia, and_6,800 regular troops. 


He concluded by moving that there be employed, for the service of 
His Majesty, at home and abroad, from the Ist. of April, 1833, to 
the 31st. of March, 1834, a force of 89,419 men. 


Mr. Home ~~ it to the Noble Lord, whether, as the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had oceupied 45 minutes by his statement, it was not 
advisable that the House should now adjourn, not only on account of 
the health of its different Members, but on account of the public, 
which, at that late hour of the night, must ncessarily receive only a 
= scanty account of the discussions, however important, which passed 
within it. He had himself been now thirteen hours occupied upon 
public business. He was, however, ready to proceed, even though it 
was now past 12 o'clock, if the Noble Lord persisted in contin 

the debate ; but Hon. Gentlemen had Election Committees to 

to at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning—several of them had been in the 
House since 11 o'clock that morning—and he put it to the Noble 
Lord whether they could be in a fit state to their duties, 
either with credit to themselves or benefit to their country, if the de- 
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bates were protracted amidst a feverish state of excitement to a late 
hour of the night, or he should rather say an early hour of the 
morning. (Hear.) 

‘Lord ALTHORP was surprised that the Hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, after the encouragement which he had given to his Right Hon. 
Friend near him to proceed with these Estimates, should now propose 
the adjournment of the diseussion,—(Cries of “ Go on, go on.”) 


Mr. Hume then proceeded, and showed that the statement of Sir 
John Hobhouse, relative to the average annual reduction of 276,0007. 
in the Army Estimates was not correct; as in 1820, the annual 
expence was 6,807,000/., and in the present year it was 6,070,0001., 
shewing a reduction of less than 800,000/.; whereas, had the 
annual reduction for the last twelve years been at the average rate of 
276,000. a year, the amount of differcnce would have been 3,612,000/. 
instead of 737,000/. He pointed out the excess of force ~_ up in 
different parts of the Colonies, and in Ireland; and proposed, as an 
amendment, that the number of men should be reduced from 89,416 
to 81,164, that being the number which the Duke of Wellington 
thought sufficient for the public service in the year 1830, 


Lord ALTHORP opposed the amendment; but owing to the ex- 
treme lateness of the ar: then past two o'clock in the morning, it was 
agreed that no division should take place on the vote of the number 
of men, but that it should be reserved for the vote on the amount of 
their pay, which would take place on Friday. 


The House adjourned at three o'clock, 





CABINET CHANGES. 


WE have good reason to believe that the following changes in the 
Cabinet will be speedily announced. Lord Goderich to take the 
Privy Seal; Mr. Stanley to be Secretary for the Colonies; Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse to be Secretary for Ireland ; and Mr. Edward Ellice, 
Secretary at War. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be happy to comply with the wish expressed by “A Young 
Subscriber,” at Glasgow, were it not that we find ourselves already so 
pressed for time and space, that we could not add any new Department to 
our Review, especially one requiring so much of both, as his suggestion 
would involve, without infringing upon those Departments to which we 
already stand pledged, and which, to the utmost of our ability, it is our in- 
tion to fulfil. We admire the tone and spirit of his communication, and 
feel obliged by his letter. 
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. MINORITY 
In favour of Mr. Thomas Attwood’s Motion for a Select Committee, to inquire into the Causes of 


ENGLAND. Fenton, Captain L. 
Aglionby, HA. Feilden, W. 
Astley, Sir J. Fielden, J. 
Attwood, M. Fryer, R. 
Attwood, T. uest, J.J. 
Bainbridge, E. T. Guise, Sir B. W, 

Major A. ully, J. 
Berkeley, Hon. C.F. . B. 
it, He , H. 
ar R. M. Benen 'ie 4 

% 4 on. 

B Ww. 8. H 7s ie 
Blake, Sir F. K. 
» W. P. Hoy. J.B. 

R. Hume, J. 

Jf. Hyett, W. H. 
Brocklehurst, I In R. 
Brodie, Captain James, W. 

Kemp, T. 
Bulkeley, SirR.W. | Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Calvert, N. Lister, C. 
Cayley, Sir G. Locke, W. 
Cayley, E. 8. Fre » Hon. Col. H.B. 
Marquis of a nt 
Chaplin, Colonel T. Mills, J. 
Chie J.P. Norreys, 
Clayton, Colonel W.R. Palmer, R. 

Ww. Parker, * 
Collier, J. Parker, Sir H 
Cookes, T, H Parrott, J. 

Dare, R. W. R. Pease, }. 
of Pigot, R. 
wees ae) 4 — P 
waon, E. Pryme, G. 
Dilwyn, L. W Rickford, W. 
, Hon. W. ee Cc 
Egerton, W. inson, G. R. 
n, R. Russell, 
aithfal, G. Sanford, E. A. 
Fellowes, Hon. N Scholefield, J 
Fenton, J. Seale, J. H. 
eer we oe M 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Bayntun, 8. A. 
Beanclerk, Major A, 
Bewes, T. 

Briscoe, J. 1. 

Brocklehurst, J. 

Buckingham, J. 8. 
lwer, E. 


Divett, e 
Ewart, W, 
Faithfal, G. 
Fenton, J. 
Feilden, J. 
‘ort, J. 
Gaskell, D. 


ig age tony tan 
uckingham, J. S., absent from illness. 


Shawe, 


Simeon, Sir R. 


Skipwith, Sir G. 
. K. 
ee 
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MINORITY. 


Of 83 (Teller included) who on the 25th of March voted for Mr. Hume’s Motion for reducing 
6,9001., the Pay of Seven General and Field Officers of the Royal Marines, 


Gisborne, T. 
Grote, G. 
Gully, J. 
Hall, B. 


Thicknesse, R. 
Tooke, W. 


Torrens, Colonel R. 
Turner, William 


Tynte, C.J. K. 
Wilks, John 


Williams, 
Wi 
ason, R 


Col. G. 
» Henry 





the existing general Distress. —Thursday, March 20. 
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THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 





. THE EAST AND WEST INDIA QUESTIONS APPROACHING 
EXTINCTION OF MONOPOLY AND SLAVERY, 


WE have coupled these two subjects together, because we feel as deep 
an interest in the one as in the other: because we believe the end of 
both to be at hand : and because whoever rejoices in the downfall of the 
one cannot but hail with exultation the overthrow of the other. We 
will say a word or two of each in their turn, preparatory to their more 
ample discussion of both hereafter. 


And first of the East India Monopoly.—The plan of the Govern- 
ment is at length divulged: and though it falls far short of what rigid 
_ justice demands, though it is defective in many particulars, which we 
* shall take care to point out—yet, as far as the entire extinction of 
Commercial Monopoly is concerned, it is complete.—The de- 
fects of the plan are in the political and provincial parts. The 
merit of it, in the sweeping away, at once and for ever, the odi 
Monopoly of Trade, which this Company has too long enjoyed. 

It was an observation of Denon, the celebrated French Traveller in 
Egypt, that one should be an Antiquary, to feel the full force of the 
delight whieh the discovery of an ancient papyrus aang GY 
in the hands of some recently dhensouiied tiles could afford. 
And we may with equal truth say, that we should have been an 
ponent of Monopoly for twenty years, as we have been, to feel 
full force of the delight which we enjoy at secing the mighty fabric 
levelled to the dust! The theme is tempting for exultation, and when 
we look back on what we have done and suffered during the period 
named, we might well be forgiven for self-congratulation. But we 
abstain. The victory is achieved; and with that delightful assurance, 
we are abundantly rewarded for all our toils, and fully and entirely 
satisfied. 


A voluminous Correspondence between the Board of Controul and 
the Court of Directors, has been printed for the use of the Proprie- 
tors of East India Stock: and as. copies of this Correspondence are 
to be printed for the use of the Members of the House of Commons, 
we shall soon receive the full details, and reserve till then the opening 
of any discussion on the subject. In the mean time we subjoin a 
short précis of the proposed changes, sent down from the Board of 
Controal to the Court of Directors, under the singular title of “ Paper 
of Hints.” Every separate paragraph is a text, but we reserve our 
comment till we have all the papers before us. The document in 
question is as follows : 

VOL. 1.—NO. VIII. 2™ 
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MEMORANDUM, OR PAPER OF HINTS. 


The China monopoly to cease. 

The East India Company to retain their political functions. 

The Company's assets, commercial and territorial, with all their possessions 
and rights, to be assigned to the Crown, on behalf of the territorial Government 
of India. 

An annuity of 630,000/. to be granted to the etors, to be paid in England 
by half-yearly instalments, and to be upon the territorial revenues of 
India exclusively, and to form part of the territorial debt of that country, not to 
be redeemable before the 30th of April, 18—, and then, at the option of Parlia- 
ment, by the payment of 1002. for every 5/. 5s. of annuity. 

Such part of the commercial assets as is convertible into money to be so con- 
verted, and the proceeds, with the eash balance of the commercial de ag 
exhibited in the account ef stock by computation for the 30th of Apri, 1834, ap- 

iated to the discharge of an amount of the present territorial equal to a 
capital producing 630,000/. a-year. 

The territorial revenue of India to be chargeable with all expenses incurred on 
account of that country at home and abroad. 

The new annuitants to retain the character of a joint stock company. 

The qualification of the proprietors and the right of voting to remain as at | 
present. 

The number of directors to be ——; one fourth to. go out by rotation every 
year, but to be immediately re-eligible. 

The patronage to remain vested in the directors. 

The military patronage to be exercised as at present. 

The civil servants to be educated at Haileybury. 

‘The details of the arrangement to be settled hereafter ; but, perhaps, something 
of the following nature might answer :— 

The students at the College to be eonsidered only as competitors for writerships. 

Their number to be so regulated that there may be always more candidates than 
appointments, 

Each student to remain at the College no longer than —— years. 

Vacancies for civil appointments in India to be filled from the College, on 

public examination, by the students approved the most able. 
The directors to fill up the vaeancies at the College each year; each director te 
nominate in succession. 


The plans and arrangements respecting the course and subjects of study to be 
formed by the board and the professors. 

The 47th section of the 53d George IIT., cap. 155, te remain, but. made 
applicable to removal as well as appointment, and to professors as well as 
principals. 

The Governor-General in council to report annually, on his responsibility, the 


number of writers and cadets and assistant-surgeons required for the service af 
the next year. 


— Board of Control to have the power of reducing, but not of augmenting, 
t number. 

Every British subject to have the right of going out to the seats of Government 
of the Presidencies of India pr sven licence ; but his right of visiting the 
interior, or of residing there, and of acquiring and holdi » to be: 
to the restraints and regulations which the el Geen = 

The powers of the Court, and its. relations with the India Board, to remain as 
at present, except ax modified in the following summary :— 








* 
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The Court, on the Board’s ‘final and conclusive order, are to send the despatch 
by the first ship that goes after such order. 

In the event of the Court refusing to a despatch, or to send a despatch 
as altered by the Board, the Board to have the power of sending it themselves. 


Appointment of governors subject, as now, to the approbation of the King; but 
the Board to have a veto on the recall. 


The same with regard to commanders of the forces. 

The Board to have the same power with regard to pensions or salaries below 
2001. a-year, and to gratuities below 6001. that they have now with respect te 
salaries, pensions, or gratuities above those amounts. 

Home expenditure and establishment to be under the control of the Board. 


That the Commercial yg wd of the Company should cease, is 
what the whole nation would have demanded, had it not been con- 
ceded in deference to that public opinion already so loudly expressed. 

That the political functions of the Company should continue, is a 
solecism in Government—an absurdity in policy—and alike revolti 
to justice and to common sense. Those who have read our Hintory of 
the Crnelties and Plunders practised in India, in preceding Nu 
of this Journal,—a continuation of which is given under the head of 
“Tue Orventat Investigator,” in the nt—will see abundant 
reasons why no Joint Stock Company should ever be allowed to govern 
any portion of an empire, and more especially one so distant as that of 
India. Mr. O-Connell might with just as much propriety ask for a 
Joint Stock Company to govern Ireland, or Mr. Gourlay demand a 
Joint Stock Company to govern Canada—as the of Controul 
assign to a Joint Stock Company the government of India. The 
idea is preposterous; and we will undertake, before the fiat is passed, 
to prove it so. 

The securing to the ee sarrot of India Stock their full dividend 
of 10/. 10s. per cent. though the original stock cost only 100/. per cent.; 
and engaging to redeem that stock at the rate of 200/. for every 1001, 
invested, is a piece of wasteful profiigacy and extravagance, which is 
worthy of the time of the Pitts and the Melvilles, rather than. the 
present day. ‘The charging it on the territorial revenue of India, is 
making that country useless as a source of gain to England, which it 
might be made ; it is, in short, giving to a Bankrupt Company of 
Traders the means of paying all their debts, fo the amount of many 
millions, out of the national funds ; and paying them a um for 
all that past extravagance and wastefulness, by which they have, ag 
individuals, enriched their families and dependants, while accumu- 
lating millions of debt as a Company, which the national revenue is 
now to be taxed to pay. 


. The exercise of all the patronage by the Directors, and the denial 
to British subjects of the right to visit the interior of India, or to hold 
lands, except under such regulations as the local Government 

pose, is a re-establishment of all that odious system of despotism 
which has so long blighted India, as with a curse; and unless this be 
abandoned, and Ministers beaten from their ground, the Trade with 
Tndia will be comparatively useless, a8 the ies are mere specks 
upon the margin of the map, while all the great mass of the producing 

2m2 
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and consuming population are in the interior, where the English 
settler is not to have the right freely to go. 


The scheme is miserably defective in its political and financial fea- 
tures; and we wip Seg that the merchants and manufacturers of 
England will not be so blinded by the gift of the Free Trade to 
China, as not to perceive that the counteracting effects of the political 
misrule and exclusion of British subjects from the interior of India, 
will render the boon of the Chinese trade, but of half its value. 


On the subject of the moral and religious improvement of India, 
not a word is said—not even a single line is given in this “ Paper of 
Hints ;” and while these important objects were evidently altogether 
overlooked at the Board of Controul, we shall see how they were re- 
ceived, when introduced at the India House. In a report of the 
meeting held by the proprietors of India Stock, to hear the official 
correspondence read, at the close of the sitting, the following scene 
occurred, as reported in the Times. 

Sir J. MALCOLM said that the proprietors could not find time to go through 
the voluminous correspondence that had been read, so as to be prepared for its 
discussion on any day next week. He would therefore move “that the Court 
adjourn to the 15th of April.” (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. POYNDER seconded the motion, and said he would, while on his legs, ™ 
take the opportunity of noticing---(great uproar followed this, which prevented 
the worthy proprietor for some time from being heard.) 


The CHAIRMAN reminded him that there was already a question before the 
Court. 


Mr. POYNDER said he was about to speak to that question. He admitted 
that there should be a delay, and he regretted that no notice had been taken in 
the correspondence of a subject of vital importance. (Great interruption.) Be- 
fore the renewal of the last charter the of the right hon. gentleman had 

rovided for the high behests of the Christian religion. (The noise which fol- 
lowed prevented Mr. Poynder from proceeding, and before he could gain a hearing 
the question of adjournment was put and carried.) 


The Court broke up at 5 o'clock. 


That is, not 5 o'clock in the morning, which is sometimes the hour 
at which the House of Commons breaks up, but 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon only! and when, instead of having been sitting for 
twelve hours, as is sometimes the case, in the House of Commons, 
they had been sitting for four hours and a half only; having begun 
their proceedings at half-past 12 at noon, and ending at 5 in the 
afternoon. It appears, however, that their dinners were waiting; 
and how could such men as India Directors, who knew well what 
Mr. Poynper was going to speak of, (namely, that no provision had 
been made for the moral and religious instruction of the millions of 
our fellow subjects in India) be expected to keep their dinners wait- 
ing, to answer so unimportant a complaint as that! Mr. Poynder 
addresses, on the following day, a letter to the Times, which we 
a of sufficient importance to transplant to our columns. It is as 

ollows :— 


Sir,---I regret that the impatience of my colleagues for their dinners at the last 
East India court prevented their hearing a few remarks on the new charter. f 
can estimate the k 


‘orce of their objection in al] good humour; for if Pope poeti- 
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cally fancied that a “wretches” were occasionally “ hung that jurymeén 
might dine,” how much less could a jury of merchants and traders be to 
incur the illwill of their cooks on account of the annual murders still going on at 
such a distance as India, especially when they know that a million of money has 
accrued to the Company in seventeen years from the tribute levied on only four 


‘heathen temples! {printed the evidence on which this is proved, as well as on 


the appalling vices kept up by such a system, and the proofs are within the reach 
of every proprietor. They have never been disputed, and cannot be 
and [ am convinced that no one of them who had ever read this evidence could 
have wished to silence me in attempting to show that the best and highest in- 
terests of India and the world ought to have been provided for before the grant of 
a new charter. We have ample precedent for this, for, before the late charter was 
granted, provision was extracted from the oem A (however unwillingly) for se- 
ae great religious benefits to’ a hundred millions of our own subjects, till then 
Jost in all the degradation of heathen ignorance and vice. Much was thereby 
effected, but much remains to be done. When we look, however, at the terms of 
the new treaty, we find much that is interesting to our pockets, but nothing that 
is creditable to our hearts or consciences ; much about the profits and dividends 
of the Company, but nothing pronounced against that foul source from which I 
have shown so much of these profits accrue. We find no stand made by any 
parties to the contract against a great Christian empire openly deriving emolu- 
ment from the false worship and impure practices of idolatry. The object of the 
new arrangement is best described by Horace, 
« Querenda peeunia primum est, 
§¢ Virtus post nummos ;’ 
or, as Pope well renders it,--- 

a —— Get money, money, still, 
And then let virtue follow, if she will.” 

The new treaty, indeed, reminds us of what was said of the account of Anson's 
voyage, “ Hic Deus nihil fecit!” and what blessing can be expected on such a 
compact? Am I reminded that the burning of 700 widows a-year has been 
abolished since the charter? I acknowledge it with gratitude to the Parliament 
and nation which compelled the discharge of this long- ted debt to Chris- 
tianity and humanity, and to the British monarch who lately confirmed the 

e act on an to himself in council; but what has been done to stanch the 
effusion of human blood in the continued pilgrimages, cruel rites, self-immola- 
tions, exposures of the sick and dying, female ticide, and many similar 
atrocities? But, above all, what is doing to check the unpardonable crime (I 
speak it advisedly) of our great Christian Company, in knowingly keeping up the 
notorious inveigling of thousands of pilgrims to perish at, and on the to, the 
different temples, or to prevent their receiving payment from each devotee, as well 
as from all the other temple-worshippers, for the privilege of bowing down before 
“them that are no gods ; that have eyes, and see not; ears, and hear not; neither 
is their any breath in their nostrils?” Sir, the renewal of the charter appears an 

t moment for the country and the proprietors to speak out on this subject; 
a moment which, if lost, may never be regained. Either these facts have 
established by me upon the best evidence of our own chaplains, missionaries, 
men, collectors,* and officers, or they have not. ma 
who silenced 


Uf hay eet proved, y do not some one of the worthy gentlemen 

me ery of “ Question” attempt to disprove them in court? Since all this 

evidence was collected and . Know 

(the highest authority known to the national church) has publicly assured the direc- 

pare lye dion ming rd emery, gy yt 
the 


nuance of their idolatrous rites and corrupt practices, it rather tends 














* Mr, Trant told the East India Court, that when appointed to the collection at 
igre etenss ate lucrative post, because he dared not to hold it at the expense of 
bie conscience, and as the price of blood. ; 
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considerable pecuniary revenue. These results have been, and cannot but 
tinue to be, injurious to the best interests of Christianity at large, and the desi 
of this society in particular.” The Church prwaniis: nap 
louder and stronger tone. I only lament the impossibility 
remonstrance justice by any extracts; a reference only must 
ticing the pilgrim tax as first appropriated to the maintenance of idolatry ( 
the superintendance of the servants of the Compeny) in a style of splendour in 
some instances formerly unknown, to the payment of the establishments attached 
to the temples of the European collectors, and the pilgrim-hanters, and that the 
surplus is remitted to the treasury of the Company and applied in common with 
the legitimate revenues of the state to the support of the Indian and 
for remittance to the Court at home, the society deplores these evils as identifyi 
that government with the maintainance of the prevailing superstitions of its 
heathen subjects, and so discountenancing and checking the of Chris- 
tianity; and it prays that the Company will at once rescue itself from the impu- 
tations to which their connexion with the rites and gains of superstition now 
subjects it, and relieve the Church Missionary Society and Christianity itself from 
the obstructions which a continuance of that connexion must 

My time, and yours, forbid alike all comment on these noble appeals. 1 am 

rsuaded that sooner or later they must be heard and obeyed. Neither the 

irectors nor proprietors are trustees for themselves or their families alone, but for 

infinitely higher interests and duties than those of this world. I am unwilling to 
speak of myself, but my services are, at least, disinterested and unbought ; and it 
has often happened, that when solicited to advocate private interests, and to oppose 
the objects of the directors, I have always refused to become a party to any per- 
sonal objects, or to lend myself to any factious opposition. 1 am sorry that these 
geutlemen are treating me as an opponent, and I lament that they should have 
uncourteously refused to receive even a notice of motion for a future Court (which 
I had previously sent to the Chairs) since, as a mere notice, it could not be spoken 
to by any one, and therefore could have consumed no time. While life and health 
are continued, they may depend upon my never abandoning the object of securing 
@ clear coast for the peaceable progress of Christianity in India, by striving to 
separate the Company from all participation in the unhallowed gains of idolatry. 
Thave received too much encouragement in the success of my efforts as to suttees 
to doubt of either the support of God or man, and I cheerfully leave my cause 
with my country as the cause of righteousness and truth. 


1 am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
New Bridge-street, March 26. J. POYNDER, 


It will be seen by this, that the “ clamourers,” and the “ coughers,” 
the criers of “question,” and the interrupters of those who desire to 
— are of the same class at the India House, as at the House of 

ommons. ‘They are the parties to whom truth is disagreeable, 
who love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are’ evil, 
and who hate and endeavour to all who would attempt to 
pour that light in upon their diabolical proceedings. 

We pass to the West India Question, on which we mast be equally 
brief. Mr. Buxton, it is known, has deferred his’ motion, on a 
pledge from Ministers that they will, on the 23d of April, develope 
their own views on this subject; and many petitions are reserved, 
under the hope that a specific day will be inted to receive them, 
previous to the measure being announced. We have done our utmost 
te ascertain what the views of the Government are on this subject ; 
but, from the extreme secreey of the tactics which they observe, it is 
very dificult to ascertain anything with certainty. It to be 
the general opinion, however, among those who have the best oppor- 
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tunities of knowing, that the early, if not immediate, extinction of 
Slavery is determined upon; and that the chief difficulty which em- 
barrasses the Government is the question of compensation to the 
slave-owners, for this supposed deterioration of their property. 


It is said, in some quarters, that the West India rietors demand 
a sum of not less than fifty millions sterling, as “indemnity for the 
past, and security for the future ;” while others allege that the Govern- 
ment are really willing to give them twenty millions, and propose to 
raise a loan for that purpose! The first is not impossible ; because 
there is no extra ce of demand, of which the West India Propri- 


etors are not : apr ema ay ay Sey te pict age 
transactions it is always right to make the best bargain you can, so 
they may have iemembamaed round sum atfirst, in order to make any 


lesser one appear a gain to the paying party. The latter we do not be- 
lieve, though the ihionueesinener eer en baton = unacquainted 
with the real feelings of the great bulk of the middle classes in the 
country on this subject, that we should not be at all surprised at their 
acknowledging the lawfulness of the property of the master in the per- 
son of the slave, and making some proposition of compensation to the 
slave-owner, on account of his emancipation. 

As a principle of right, we deny that the slave-owners have any: 
more claim to compensation for the emancipation of their slaves, than 
had the owners of rotten boroughs to compensation for their disfran- 
chisement,—or the Protestants of Ireland to compensation for the 
equal admission of Catholics to civil _ i 
in India, to compensation for the a 
profitable practice of burning widows alive,—or the of the: 
temple of Juggernaut to compensation for the loss of their tribute, 
ee ee pe regan ys 

nch prison to compensation for loss of his profits, by imprison- 
meat for debt been abolished,—or any keeper of a disorderly house in 


London to com ion for the loss of his profits in gambling and, 
dissipation, by his house being, shat up, as a public nuisance, destruc-, 
tive of health and morality. If compensation be indeed due at all, it 


Sen ee Oe ee oe 
Titi ore Listed kink: , tly Naps 
we hope that this will be the order in which it will be done, 


they cannot dare to vote against those pledges, if they ever intend to 
meet their constituents again. =. , bonis 6 
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FACTS AND ARGUMENTS TO PROVE THE PRACTICABI- 
LITY OF A POOR RATE IN IRELAND. 


“ Againe, because the inferior sort were loose and poorc, and not amesnable to 
the law, Sir Henry Sidney provided by another act that fiuve of the best and 
eldest persons of euery Sept should bring in all the idle persons of their surname, 
to be justified by the law.” —Sir John Davies’ Discourse, 1612.—p, 172. 


Tue above was a law passed in the time of Sir Henry Sidney, who 
governed Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth. Had it been carried into. 
execution, which Sir John Davies states it never was, those evils, 

uaintly lamented in the preamble of a subsequent Irish Act of 

arliament, might have been prevented. .This Act was levelled 
against those “ who, having nothing to live on of their own, will not. 
apply themselves to labour, but do live idly and inordinately, cosher- 
ing upon the country, cessing themselves, their horses and dogs (for 
in these days sturdy beggars kept both horses and dogs) upon the, 
poor people and gentry.” 

The evil of the absence of a Poor-Law is of long standing—the- 
sooner it is remedied the better. In the article in No. V. of the Par- 
liamentary Review, we made some observations on the probable rea-: 
sons which might have induced Mr. O'Connell to be op hitherto 
and for the future to a system of Poor-Laws. Since then, however, 
we are pleased to perceive that the Honourable and Learned Member. 
has actually given notice of a motion to be brought forward on. the. 
subject. Since then, too, a valuable little pamphlet has been pub- 
lished on the subject, by a Mr. Montgomery Martin, which, although 
it contains nothing new, at least deserves the merit of a succinct and 
judicious compilation of the leading authorities on the subject. 


In our first article on Poor-Laws there were many authorities ne- 
cessarily excluded from our pages. We omitted one, however, of 
t me of no less a person than Dr. Woodward, the late 
roe te Cloyne. Dr. Woodward asks, “If the poor man’s rich’ 
neighbours are not bound in justice to provide for him a competent 
maintenance? By what right did they take upon them to enact cer 
tain laws (for the rich compose the legislative body in every country)” 
which compelled that man to become a member of their society, which 
precluded him from re 4 share of the land where he was born, any 
use of its spontaneous fruits, or any dominion over the beasts of the 
field, on pain of stripes, imprisonment, or death? How can 
justify their exclusive property in the common heritage of man ; 
unless they consent in return to provide for the subsistence of the 
poor, who were excluded from those common rights, by laws of the 
rich, to which the poor never were parties.” 


ae with Mr. Martin, and, as in truth, we stated in our last 
Number, before his pamphlet reached us, that no curtailment of the” 


Protestant Church—no amendment of the Grand Jury Laws—no 
modifications of the law of Landlord and Tenant—no “Absehtos Tax 
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—no repeal of the Union—can pacify Ireland ; we maintain, that the 
only permanent and efficient remedy, is “a Legislative Provision and 
Employment for the Poor.” Having quoted, in support of this posi- 
tion, the high authority of the late Protestant Bishop of Cloyne, we 
shall now quote the not less high authority of the living Catholic 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin—we mean the celebrated Dr. Doyle. 


“T have no doubt (says this prelate in his Evidence before the 
Committee on the state of the Irish Poor question, 4514) that a com- 
pulsory rate would have the effect of increasing the capital to be use- 
fully employed in Ireland. I have no doubt that a legal assessment, 
which would take a certain quantity of money from those who now 
-_ it in luxuries or in distant countries, and which would employ 

at money in the application of labour to land in Ireland, would be 
productive of the utmost benefit to the country at large; and I think 
that benefit, so far from being confined to the poor Ives, or to 
the class of labourers fiamneictsly above the destitute, would ulti- 
mately, and at no distant day, redound to the advantage of those 
proprietors out of whose present income I would suppose the chief 
portion of that money to be taken. The reason of my opinion is, 
that when the proprietors of the soil of Ireland should be assessed for 
the relief of the poor, they would be im » by a consideration of 
self-interest, to watch over.the levies to be made of their property, 
and over the application of those levies.” 


Thus Dr. Doyle contends, and there can be no doubt of the fact, 
that advantages would accrue to the rich, as well as to the poor, from 
the establishment of a legal provision. 


“There are,” says Mr. Martin, (in the pamphlet now before us) 
17,190,726 acres of land in Ireland, which, yielding on an average so 
low as 5I. worth of produce per acre, would yield an annual income of 
landed produce to the amount of 100 millions stirling ; whereas, the 
total of landed produce in Treland, at present, is but 45,000,0002. 


And, in another work of this same Mr. Martin's, published by 
Parbury, Allen, and Co., and called the “ Comparative Statistical 
Chart,” we find it stated, that the number of roods of land for each 
individual, in the province of Leinster, ave 9; in Ulster 7; in 
Munster 9 ; in Connaught 10. In some czaties the proportion is very 
great: in Wicklow the number 5g > iy bars are me 
14; in Queen's County 13; in Kerry 16; and in Galway 12. “Iievery 
acre of land,” says Me. Martin, “requires three persons to cultivate 
it, and there are 17,190,000 acres of land in Ireland, the soil alone, 
in t of manufactories, pm adage tenia pny afford. 
ing food and employment to 51 millions, 570 men!” 

vee jecti ee remem abemawarnteca! em 22D 
prev: of the idea that they ulation, to lower 

and to demoralize the In reply to statement, it 
might be. sullicient, to. cbeerve Ireland, without Poor-Laws, iiss 
done 9 eee in 33 years; and England, with Poor-Laws, 
has not its population in 150 years. { 
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It can be satisfactorily proved that, in England, with all the mal- 
administration of Poor Laws, the national income has increased seven- 
fold, while the proportion of Poors Rates has kept the same. Mr. 
Nimmo, in his evidence, says, “I have the estimate of the national 
income as given by Gregory King, in the time of King William; as 
given by Colquhoun, in 1803; and by Lowe, in 1822: and al 
the national income has increased in the meantime sevenfold, the pro- 
portion to the Poors-Rate has kept precisely the same. It was 50} 
times the Poors-Rate in Gregory King’s time: it was 54} times the 
Poors-Rate in 1803 ; and it is 50 times the Poors-Rate now : so that, 
with the increasing sums expended on the poor, there are increasing 
sums everywhere else: pauperism has, therefore, not increased faster 
than any other expenses of the public. All the evils ascribed to the 
English Poors-Rates are owing to mal-administration alone.” 

' In legislating for Ireland, it will be easy to avoid, or to produce a 
machinery which shall correct, this vicious administration. This has 
been already attempted in England, and with manifest success. In 
the parish of Maidenhead, a system was adopted of employing the 
able-bodied poor at hard labour, by the piece, and giving them im re- 
turn the lowest possible rate of sustenance, showing that _— 
was the hardest task-master and the lowest pay-master they could pos- 
sibly apply to. Nothing was given in aid of labour, rent, or rates. 

paupers were divided into two classes: Ist, the old, infirm, and 


impotent; 2nd, the idle, improvident, and vicious. To the former 
was allowed an ample supply of good butcher's meat, and other suit- 
able food ; to the latter, nothing but bread and cheese: the conse- 
quence has been an improvement in every thing. 


. Dring the late disturbances,” says Mr, Martin, (and we believe 
t to i 


the fac ave been so) there were in Maidenhead parish no riots— 
no threatening letters—no incendiarism: wages were kept up—the 
morals of the people improved ; and no redundancy of labour ag 


The expenses of the parish, under the old and vicious system, was 
£18,386,—the numberof peckdoaves consumed, 83,216. . Under the 
improved system, the money spent was reduced to £6,604.; effecti 
a saving of £11,782,—and the number of peck-loaves 
26,430, effecting a saving of 56,876 peck-loaves. 


One of the grounds urged formerly, by Mr. O'Connell, against a 
legislative provision for the poor in nde and repeated not 
jong ming — such — would “4 to check the charitable 

ngs of the public at large. - Doyle refutes this positi 

iaddvandneconthe nase iaaen ae PERS HS 

“Every system,” says Dr. Doyle, “not founded on justice as its 
basis, operates evil; and the anequal distribution of the public bur- 
thens must always produce evil. the burden of maintaining the 
poor in Ireland, now presses most unequally, is so clear, 

the observation of any one. Next to the great obj 

f relief to those in extreme want, or so 
proach to the last degree, my object is to 
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— almost exclu by the industrious classes, and to a 
ion of i Nevtad who have the greatest portion of em 
re “Treland, and who are now almost entirely exempted from the 
charge of maintaining the poor.” And farther, Dr. Doyle le sa “* oa 
think that the feelings of affection, wherever displayed, 
very intimate Se ae te the of the distress or mise ich 
excites those 3 bati of thinking eso miner whi 
state for men to live in, J think the state of society would be much 
better if exceeding sympathy or excessive feeling were not so fre- 
quently called into action, as it now is in the land; for when the 
hearts of men are moved greatly, even to good, they are liable to be 
easily moved also to evil: so that I think the extreme feeling now 
manifested in Ireland, in affording relief to the distressed, is 
the causes why saraeiiebean temabsamnasbubaeemmmae 
people of other countries, in which society i extabiahed wpon a beter 
e 

In the article on the Poor Laws, in No. V, we stated that Sir John 
Walsh was one of those who opposed the introduction of Poor Laws 
into Ireland, on the ground that the machinery did not exist in that 
country for carrying them into action. We endeavoured to meet 
this objection in the remarks which we then made; and we think it is 
practically met by Mr. Montgomery Martin, in the following outline 
of a Law of Settlement and Rating, which we borrow from his work. 


“Tn layi ns ove a project for the establishment of Poor Laws in 


Ireland, it to divide the subject ito three parts: 
Ist, The Law of Settlement: 2nd, the Rate to be levied: and 3rd, 
the mode of administering that Rate. 


Ist.“ The Law of Settlement is the first thing to be determined 
on in establishing a legal provision for the poor; and as the com- 

cated Lach oh tended much to increase litigation in 

ly be far from desirable to introduce those: 

laws into ireland. In lateathoties therefore, a Law of Settlement into 
Ireland, birth alone, and not three years residence, as in Scotland, or 
five, as in Belfast, should constitute « settlement Thus, the chief 
source of |i and domestic strife being removed, and the bound- 
aries of being extended ut te towns and 
cities, and over quarter session towns connected with baronies, wider: 
valed." Mr. M-Culloch, in his evidence on the at pegs enhenelh: tates 
vided. Mr. M‘Culloch, in his on the state of the Irish 
shows clearly the advantages of m birth the sole 
tlement: and that it would be no in the of Kngland, 
Ireland, or Scotland, in passing from one part of 
énother, to have with them a certificate of birth; so that in rn 


relief, and to be passed to his district, the 
rah ight sn lay it 


this law into effect, » 
general Slise fhecaghius Teslend 


ey fla palo 
Rot, as England, on i us, landlord would be in- 
Elles chess ante Gat ho clligal to support the 
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poor: it should, in fact, be a tax on the property of the country, to 
afford work and sustenance in times of exigency to the bese 
poor, and to maintain the sick, impotent, and maimed ; but it should 
not, as in England, be mixed up with county, or church, or highway 
rates, and by the apparent largeness of its amount, throw unjust dis- 
credit on the fund for the relief of the poor. : 


«The parishioners of every religious denomination should assemble 
in vestry, and elect a committee, including the clergy of every per- 
suasion, and the two senior magistrates; the committee would ap- 

oint applotters, and the holdings be valued at a minimum rate ; 
Put, in order to make the rate a tax on the property of the rich, all 
houses and lands, under a certain value, should be rated to the landlord 
solely, and above that fixed value the rate should be divided between the 
landlord and tenant, or oceupier of the farm-house; a clause to be 
inserted, that the rate must be bona fide paid by the landlord, and not 


constitute merely an agreement in the lease. 


“3d. Mode of administering the rate—The greatest evil of the 
English system of Poor Laws as shown, is the administration of the 
relief. To guard against this in Ireland, there should be no mon 
fee to any pauper. Ireland contains 5,000,000 of acres of reclaim 

g-land, is in want of roads and canals, &c. and by having large 
houses of industry built in every city, corporate town, or ny, 
abundance of labor could be provided for those who must merely re- 
ceive in return bare subsistence. 


“ The plan of the House of Industry at Liverpool, which is capable 
of containing 1,500 paupers, is well worthy of adoption; taking care 
to have a large piece of land, with each establishment, and dividing 
the house into an asylum for the aged and maimed, and a temporary 
shelter for the houseless and destitute. In cases where there is a 
large family, if the parents can find daily work, but are unable to 
support their children, let the children be taken into the school-house ; 
if the husband be unable to support the wife, or the wife unable to 
support herself, let her be taken into the work-house; and if the 
father be still unable to get employment, let him also be provided 
with work and food, but on no account let there be an addition to 


wages ; while the pauper can get employment, he must either enter 
the house of industry in toto, or not at all.” 


Such is the plan of Mr. Montgomery Martin. We think it sus- 
ceptible of many improvements ; but, even as it stands, it presents no 
difficulties, which may not be easily overcome. 


The British Parliament, on the suggestion of an Irishman, legis- 
lated for the benefit of horses, dogs, and other domestic animals. 
Even things “ fere nature” have been encompassed with its protec- 
tion. The dog Billy and his associate dogs, were not allowed to run 
riot, even among rats; and bears and badgers enlisted 
sympathies of the Honourable House, on the motion of the ex- 
Member for Galway. But the Irish people themselves have all this 
time been allowed to perish for lack of food, while the Sybarite 
landlords of Ireland were, with morbid and perverted sensi- 


Fe 
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bility, betowing their lamentations on the fate of the brute creation. 
While the law-giver and the law-maker were thus engaged, the 
Trish peasant was ons 6 in his mind his natural and inde- 
feasible right. to his rood of land. Shrinking from the frowns of 
those who denied him food, he sought consolation in the thoughts 
of a wild Agrarianism. Casting off all » he cast off all 
idea of enter one subordination. brag y ee extreme of 
misery » (Cos. great istress teaches not wisdom) he sought in desperate 
councils, and desperate. measures, a more desperate revenge. Thus 
tyranny and rapacity bring round, in the order of nature, the ill- 
effects of an abuse of power upon the power itself. 

- It is necessary that the correctives for Ireland should be uncom: 
monly vigorous, and the work of men sanguine, warm, and even im- 
passioned in the cause. Unless the corrective measures are of this 
character, and supplied by such men, it will in the end be found out, 
that the try (the base of the social pyramid being undermined), 
will level down to one common ruin—landlord and bishop— priest and 
parson. From such anarchy, a juster and more harmonious system 
may arise; but who can look at the “new scenes and changes we 
must pass” to such a system, without horror and disspey ? On the 
heads, who have failed to apply a timely remedy, be all the guilt! 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
From Marca 22 1o Marcu 25. 


Leave of Absence. 


Leave of Absence,—-—to Mr. O’ Reilly, a fortnight; Mr. Leach, three weeks. ~~ 

Leave of Absence.-——to Mr. Mark Phillips, a month; Lord Viscount Easteor, 
a week; Sir Thomas Winnington, a week; Mr, Hope Johnstone, a month ; 
Mr, Ord, a fortnight; Mr. Phillpotts, ten days; Mr. Etwall, a week 


New Writs issued. 
New Writ for Sunderland,——in the room of the Honourable George Barrington, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 


New Member sworn in. 
New Member sworn.—Sir Samuel St. Swithin Burden Whalley, for Mary-le- 


Notices of Motion. 


Mr. Harvey. —— Address for Return from the Commissioners appointed to inquire 

mud the Ecclesiastical shocged wit pepnaele. locality and perma re of 
separate property, c th any fee- rent, pension, sti rent, 

tenth, and sake ae etats reserved by Taisen and redeemed land-tax ; specify- 
ing the probable number of acres and annual value thereof, the tenure, 
amount of the fixed payment of whatever description to which it is subject, 
whether the leases are renewable, upon lives or years, and the 
terms of renewal; such Return to distinguish the nature, extent, and 1 
value of such properties as be in hand, or held at rack-rent.——[Deferred till 
Monday 15th April.] 











Marquis of Chandos._—Seleet Committee on the state and management of Beer 

_ Houses.——( Deferred till Thursday, 18th April.) ? 

Mr. Stanley. — Bill to amend the relating to the Constabulary Force im 
Ireland. —— [Deferred till bree ew April. ; 

Sir John ae of the House and Tax.— [Deferred till 

80th Apri 

Mr. Shiel— Resolution touching Tithes in Ireland.-——({ Deferred till Thursday 
16th May.] 

Mr. Copley —~cllelent Committee to investigate the distress which has so long 

ited, and does still prevail among the industrious and productive classes, 
and which has affected and endangered every species of property, with a view to 
ascertain whether the distress be not connected with the present monetary 
system, and whether that system do not admit of some safe amelioration.—~ 
{Thursday 2d May.] 

Lord’s Day Observance.——Motion made, and Question proposed,—‘ That Leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to promote the better observance of the Lord’s Day?” 
—Debate arising ; Motion made, and Question, ‘That the Debate be adjourned 
till this day,” put, and negatived :—Question put, and agreed to :—Bill ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Andrew Agnew and Mr. Plumptre. 

Lord’s Day Observance Bill.———‘ To promote the better observance of the Lord’s 
Day,’ presented, and read a first time; to be read a second time on Tuesday, 
30th April, and to be printed. 

Sir Andrew Agnew.——Bill or Bills to amend the Law relating to the observancé 
of the Lord’s Day in Scotland.—[Tuesday 30th April] 

Sir Thomas Freemantle.—Bill to enable the industrious classes to purchase Go- 
vernment Annuities for life and for terms of years, upon the payment of small 
sums from time to time through the medium of the Savings’ Banks.—[Wed- 
nesday 8th May. ] ‘ 

Mr. Wilks.——Bill to exempt from Poor’s Rates all Churches, Chapels, and 
other places exclusively appropriated to religious worship.—{Wednesday 3d 
Aprib.} Fi 

Ms; Hareey.-<lebers of all persons on the English, Irish, and Scotch Pension 
Lists heretofore paid out of the Civil List; specifying with each name the sum 
received by each individual, the period of the grant, the public grounds, or other 
consideration, as far as practicable, on acconnt of which they have been 
granted ; distinguishing those who are widews.or orphans of deceased public 
servants, and such as are in the receipt of any salary, profits, fees, and emolu- 
ments from any public source.—[{ Tuesday 2Ist May.) 

The Lord Advocate.——Bill to provide for the appointment and election of 
Magistates and Councillors for the several Burghs and Towns of Scotland 
which now return, or eontribute to retern, Members to Parliament, and are 
not Royal Burghs :——Also, a Bill to provide for the appointment and election 
of Magistrates and Councilors for divers Burghs, Towns, and places in Scot- 
land which send no Representatives to Parliament, and are not Royal Burghs: 
~— Also, a Bill to regulate and diminish the Annuity Tax now levied on the 
City of Edinburgh, and to take away the exemption of Members of the College 
of Justice from payment-of the said Annuity Tax, and the assessments for the 

. Peoor:——Also, a Bill te empower His Majesty to issue a Commission for in- 
quiring into the condition of the several Royal Burghs, and other Burghs and 
Towns in Scotland, and reporting what may be fit to be done for their im- 
provement, and the correct un of any defects or abuses that may be found to. 
exist.—[‘Tuesday 2d April. } 

= remorse move a Resolution for the House to present an humble 

ress to His Majesty, praying His Maj to be iously pleased to 
remove the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel irom His Maje ’s i» honour- 
able Privy Council, on account of the proceedings of the said Right honour- 
— — ge to the Curreney Acts of 1819, 1822, and 1826.—[ Tues- 

y April. 
Mr. John Maxwell-——To refer the Petitions of the Cotton Weavers, for local 
: Boards of 'l'rade, and other regulations for tbe improvement of their trade, to a 
Select Committce.—[{Monday 15th of April.) 
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Sir George Staunton. To eall the attention of the House to the state of our 
Commercial Relations with Chisa, and to the measures which are now beceme 
indispensably necessary, for the purpose of placing that very important branch 
of British Commerce, upon a secure and honourable basis; and t move 
Resolutions upon the subject.—{deferred from Tuesday 26th March till Tues- 
day 16th April]. 

Captain Reset eric That inaneniient & part ef the Gallery of this Houss, 
or some other commodious place, be appropriated to the Reporters of the 
Public Press, the Reporters so apo being amenable to such regulatiens as 
this House may think fit to adopt.—[ Deferred till Wednesday 24th ~ rn 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer.——Resolutions, for the. repeal of the. —— 
on Newspapers and Advertisements, and for a ‘Select Committee to 
into the propriety of substituting a cheap postage on ——> and Works 
pop Serpe weight.—{ Deferred from Tuesday 2d April till Priday 

May: 

Mr. Ewart.——Bill for better defining the Law in cases of housebreaking and 
burglary, and for abolishing capital punishing in cases of returning from 
transportation, and of letter-stealing.—-[Tuesday 28th May.] 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer.——Resolution, That the onus system of Poor 
Laws is among the most fruitful causes of distress and crime in the labour- 
pa — and requires the early attention of Government.—{Thursday 

th June 

Mr. Ewart. In the Committee on the Dramatic Literature Bill, to move the 
insertion of Clauses conferring om minor Provincial Theatres the same bene- 
fits as those conferred on the minor Theatres of the Metropolis. 


Petitions presented. 


Church in Ireland Bill.——Petitions against ;—of Inhabitants of Albury ;—and, 
of the Rev. Jonas Dennis. 

a College. ——Petition of Robert Lee, against any further grant te that 

ollege. 

Distress. ——Petition of Farmers, Tradesmen, and Householders, of the Northern 
Division of the County of Southampton, for an inquiry into the causes of the 
general distress. 

House and Window Taxes.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ; —— Inhabitant 
Householders of Cheltenham;—and, of Gentry, Tradesmen, and Inbabitant 
Householders of the City of Hereford. 

Exeter Corporation.-——Petitions complaining of certain local Taxes levied 
that Corporation on goods imperted into or exported from the port of Topsham ; 
—of Merchants, Tradesmen, and Inhabitants of Crediton ;—of Topsham ;—of 
Exmouth ;—of Ottery St. Mary;—and, of Sidmouth; referred to the Select 
Comuittee on Municipal Corporations, 

Highways. Petition of Surveyors of the Highways of the parish of Ilfracombe, 
for an alteration of the Laws relative to the diversion of Highways. 

Church of Scotland. —- Petitions for the amendment of the Law relating to Lay 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland;~of Inhabitants of the united towas of 
Port Glasgow and Newark ;—cf Kilmarnock ;—of Magistrates and Town 
CounciJ, Heritors, and others, of Kilmarneck ;—of Inhabitants of Greenock ;— 
and, of Troqueer, 

Reform of Parliament (England) Act.——Petition of John James, of Stretton, 
Ayrshire, complaining of certain proceedings at the Registry of Voters for: 
the City of Hereford, and praying for the amendment ol the the 50th Clause of the 
above Act. 

Corn Laws.——Petition of Inhabitants of Kilmarnock, Members of the Political 
Union there, for the repeal thereof. 

Trade.—— Petition of Inhabitants of Kilmarnock, Members ef the Political Union. 


there, for abolishing all restrictions upon Trade, and re meno- 
poties of the East India Company. 
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Sinecures and Pensions.——Petitions for the abolition of all Sinecures and 
unmerited Pensions;—of Inhabitants of Kilmarnock, Members of the Poli- 
tical Union there ;—of Inhabitants of South Shields ;—and, of Stockton-upon- 


Tees. 

Taxes on Knowledge.——Petition of Inhabitants of Greenock, for the repeal of all 
Taxes affecting the diffusion of Knowledge. 

Sugar.—Petitions for permitting the importation of Foreign Su to be re- 
fined for exportation to Foreign Markets ;—of Sugar Refiners of Greenock ;— 
and, of Ship-owners of Greenock. 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Har- 
borough Magna ;—and, of Magistrates, Clergy, and Inhabitants of Chel- 
tenham. 

Taxation.——Petition of Members of the Political Union and Inhabitants of 
Kenilworth, for relief therefrom. 

Union with Ireland. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Nenagh and Lisbony, for the 
repeal thereof. 

Union with freland.—Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Saint 
Michael and St. John, Dublin ;—and of Members of the Independent Political 
Club of Londonderry, 

Tithes (lreland).——Petitions for the extinction thereof ;—of Inhabitants of 
Clone ;—and of Kilcormach. 

Factories Regulation Bill——Petition of Inhabitants of Clayton, in favour. 

Jury Laws (Ireland).——Petition of Members of the National Trades Political 
Union, Dublin, for placing the Jury Laws ia Ireland on the same footing as 
those in England. 

Secretary for Ireland.——Petition of Members of the National Trades Politica 
Union of Ireland, for the removal of Mr. Stanley from the Office of Chiel 
Secretary for Ireland, f 

Glass. —— Petition of Inhabitants of Callan, for the repeal of the Duty thereon. 

Robert Taylor, and others. ——Petition of Members of the National Union of 
the Working Classes, praying for the release from prison of Messrs. Taylor, 

: Carlisle, and Hetherington; and for a law to prevent prosecutions in similar 
cases. 

Liffey River. Petition of the President and Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Dublin, for the Repeal of so much of the Act 34 Geo. 3, c. 8, as im- 
poses a penalty on vessels having fires on board while lying in the river 
Liffey. 

Slavery. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Minchinhampton for the abolition thereof. 

Municipal Corporation. Petitions for granting to the Inhabitants of Corporate 
Towns the privilege of electing their Magistrates and Municipal Officers ;—of 
Inhabitants of Truro;—of Macclesfield ;—and, of Callan; referred to the Se- 
lect Committee on Municipal Corporations. 

Land Tax.——Petition of Governors and Directors of the Poor of the United 
Parishes of St. Andrew, Holborn, and St. George the Martyr, Middlesex, for 
abolishing or equalizing the Land Tax. 

Factories Regulation Bill. ——Petitions in favour ;—of Operative Cotton Spinners 
of Glasgow ;—of Chorley ;—of the Rector, Churchwardens, Overseers, and In- 
habitants of the United Parishes of St. Mary at Hill and St. Andrew Hubbard, 
London ;—of Inhabitants of Batley ;—of Operatives of New Lanark Cotton 
Works ;—of Workers in the Port Eglington Woollen Factory, Glasgow ;—and, 
of Inhabitants of Heaton. 














*," The remainder of the Petitions presented must remain over till our next 
Number, when we hope to bring the Business of the House, up to the Pee 
before Easter, complete ; and in the Recess, we shall adjust any other deficiencies 
that may have been occasioned by want of room. A case of gross Colonial Oppres- 
sion,—that of Capt. Robinson, whose ill-treatment by General Darling was brought 
ne —— on Thursday, will, among other matters, claim some share of 
our m. 
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CRUELTIES PRACTISED ON THE NATIVES OF INDIA, 
AND PLUNDER OF THEIR SOVEREIGNS. 


WE hasten to bring our account of the Territorial Acquisitions of 
the East India Company to a close, in order that we may follow it up 
by the other branches of investigation, which this subject so pressingly 
demands. We have shewn, in our preceding articles, the treacherous 
and cruel conduct pursued by the civil Governors acting in the name 
and with the approbation of the Company, towards the Sovereign 
Princes of the country, whose dominions they wrested from their | 
rightful possessors by force and fraud. We will now follow it up by 
an example of the kind of conduct pursued towards the inferior class 
of natives, more especially those acting with the Army: and that we 
may not be supposed to give too high a colouring, we will quote it in 
the very words used by the Company's officer Sen. ese cruel- 
ties, as taken from his own official dispatch. e officer was Colonel 
Munro, who, on an occasion of some of the native Indian soldiers 
refusing to use their arms against their fellow-countrymen, had them 
punished in the following manner. These are his own words :— 


‘I immediately ordered a field court-martial to be held by their own black 
officers, and, after representing to the officers the heinous crime the battalion had 
been guilty of, desired they would immediately bring me their sentence; tiey 
found them guilty of mutiny and desertion, sentenced them to suffer death, 

i to me; I ordercd immediately four gm twenty-four to be tied to 
the guns and the artillery officers to prepare to blow them away: there was a 
remarkable cireumstance—four grenadiers represented, as they always had the 
post of honour, they thought they were entitled to be jirst blown away ; the four 
battalion men were uatied from their guns, and the four grenadiers tied and blown 
away ; upon which the European officers of the battalion of Sepoys, who were in 
the field, came and told me, that the Sepoys would not. suffer any more of the 
men to be blown away. 1 ordered the artillery officers to load the four field- 
pieces with -shot, and drew up the Europeans with the guns in their inter- 
vals; desired the officers to return at the heads of their battalions; orderéd them 
immediately to ground their atms, and, if one of them attempted to 
would give orders to fire upon them, and treat them the same as if 
Shujah Dowla’s army, They did ground their arms, and did not attem 
them up again: upon which J ordered sixteen more of the twenty-four to 
the guns by force, and blown away. the same as the first; which was done: I 

y ordered tne otter Scar to bs cairlet'e acantonment, where there had bec 

a desertion of the Sepoys sometime before, with positive onlers to the command. 
ing officer at that cantonment, to blow them away in the pune annnes 9 
guns; which’ was accordingly done, and which put an end to the mutiny and . 
desertion,”-—pp. 245, 246. “ 

VOL. .—NO. VIII. Qn. 
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We ask whether any of the butcheries of the Greeks, by Ibrahim 
Pasha in the Morea, which led to the celebrated battle of Navarino, 
ever exceeded, in cruelty and atrocity, such punishments as these? 
and whether the Turks, insisting on the allegiance and obedience of 
the Greeks, or punishing refusal with death, are in the slightest degree 
more deopotiesl os barbarous than were the English in blowing off the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans alive from the mouth of the cannon, because 
they refused to obey the orders of their foreign conquerors and 
usurpers ? We give another paragraph from the same narrative of 
Colonel Munro, to shew with what levity he speaks of the calamities 
attendant on the war; and what was the predominant object in his 
mind as the end to be attained by it. 


‘ The action lasted from nine till twelve; the enemy then gave way, went off 
very slowly, blowing up several tumbrils, and three large magazines of powder, 
as they went off. 1 immediately ordered the line to break into columns and pur- 
sue; and two miles from the field of battle there was a rivulet, where the enemy 
had a bridge of boats; they pierced the boats, and sunk them before the rear of 
the army got over, by which means there were about two thousand of them 
drowned, and sticking in the mud: but that was the best piece of generalship Shu- 
jah Doula showed that day, because, if I could have erossed the rivulet with the 
army, 1 would either have taken or drowned his whole rin in the Carnassa, and 
come up with his treaswre and jewels, and Cossim Ally Khan's jewels, which, I 
was informed, amounted to between two and three millions,’—pp. 247, 248. 


The result of this fatal, though unprofitable, conflict was, that the 
killed and wounded in the English army amounted to 847, and of the 
Natives, about 2000 were killed on field of battle, and 2000 
drowned in the stream. At the close of this narrative the author, 
Mr. Parker, from whose History we quote, gives the following sum- 
mary of the events that marked the end of Meer Jaffier’s reign :— 


* At this time the Nabob Meer Jaffier Ally Khan, was taken ill at Morsheda- 
bad, and finding his disorder increasing every day, he sent for his seeond son, (the 
eldest alive) and growing irrecoverable, he delivered to him a paper of advice, 
and recommended the Rajah Nundcomer as his minister, and ordered Mr. Mid- 
dleton and the other English gentlemen to be sent for, with all the servants of his 
government; and, in their presence, desired orders might be given to all the 
people to obey his son Najim Ul Doula, in every respect, as they did him. He 
expired the 14th of January, 1765. 

‘ If what this prince said, when he came out of his palace to surrender himself 
to the English commander, was the genuine dictates of his mind, it appears Meer 
Jaffier possessed sentiments which would afford him no small support under 
his sufferings :—‘ I have sworn,’’ said he, “ to the English, to be their faithful 
friead—I will never swerve fiom my engagments. 1 will rather suffer death than 
draw my sword against them, though I have friends enough to hazard at least one 
battle in my defence; but J see no oaths are sacred enough to bind the English.” 


‘Mr. Watts, who negociated the treaty with Meer Jaffier in 1757, wrote Colo- 
nel Clive, that the Admiral, the Commander of the Company’s land forces, and 
the Committee and Council, were to sign the t on their part, affirming in 
the name of God and of our Saviour, that they would abide by him. The Com- 
mittee of Calcutta write the Directors :—The 19th of May, the treaty being en- 
grossed in the manner Mr. Watts had requested, it was returned to be presented 
to Meer Jaffier, who, on the 15th of June, in the presence of Mr. Watts, 


said—‘‘] swear by God, and the Prophet of God, to abide by the oman y > 
treaty, whilst I have life.” 
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*In the night of the 19th of October, 1760, the English troops entered the 
court of his palace, and forced him to resign his government to Cossim, ata 
time when there was not the least appearance of a rupture or disgust. Thus 
was Meer Jaffier deposed, in breach of a treaty founded on the most solemm 
oaths, and in violation of the national faith. 


*Cossim Ally Khan agreed to give twenty lacks af rupees to the Euglish gentle- 
men who were to bring about the revolution in his favour, and twenty lacks more 
for the use of the Company. 


‘The crimes of which Meer Jaffier was accused—putting several persons ta 
deatl. without reason or justice—on a strict enquiry, were found not to be true; 
the very persons said to have been murdered by him, were all, except two, found to 
be living when the matter was examined after his restoration ; neither had he broke 
any of his engagements with the English, to the time they deposed him.’... 
pp. 249—251. 

‘In February, 1765, Najim was proclaimed at his capital, Muxadavad; and 
while the deputies were there, the restof the council received advice from Eng. 
land of Lord Clive’s coming out with extraordinary powers from the Company,’— 
pp. 253—255., 


What these extraordinary powers were, may be best gathered, 

haps, from Lord Clive’s own letter, written on his way out, when 

e touched at Madras, &e., addressed to Mr. Rous, the Chairman of 

the Court, of Directors in England. It is a document which throws. 

more light on the history of our Territorial Conquests in India, than 

a hundred volumes of disquisition. It is dated Madras, April 17, 
1765, and is as follows :— 


‘ Dear Sir,—We arrived at this place the 16th instant, and shall proceed to 
Bengal next Saturday. 1 must now enter with you into the polities of India, 
The particulars of our late success, and now very flourishing condition of the 
Company’s affairs in Indostan, you will have been informed of at large before this 
reaches you. We have at last arrived at that critical period which I have long 
foreseen; I mean that period which renders it necessary for us to determine, whether 
tee can or shall take the whole to ourselves. Shujah Dowla is beat from his domie 
nion; we are in possession of it ; and itis scarcely hyperbole to say—-to-morrow. 
the whole Mogul empire will be in our power. A large army of Europeans will ¢f- 
Sectually preserve us sovereigns. You will, Iam sure, imagine with me, that after 
the length we have run, the princes of Indostan must conclude our views to be bound- 
less ; they have seen such instances of our ambition, that they cannot us capa- 
ble of moderation. ‘The very nabobs whom we might support, be either eo- 
vetous of our possessions, or jealous of our power; ambition, fear, avarice, would 
be daily watching to destroy us; a victory would be but a temporary relief to us, 
for the dethroning of the first nabob. would be followed the setting up of ano- 
ther, We must, indeed, become nabobs ourselves in t, if not in mame, per- 
haps totally so without disguise. But om this subject I cannot be certain, until 
my arrival in Bengal. Let us, and without delay, complete our three E a 
regiments to a thousand men each ; these, with five hundred light cavalry, ' 
or four regiments of artillery, and the forces of the country, will certainly render’ 
us meincible. In short, if riches and security are the objects of the Company, this 
is the method, the enly method now for securing them.’—p. 237... aT 


The manner in which these intentions of seizing the whole countey. 
was followed up, was by treacherously representing the intentions of 
the English as most friendly and pacific, and then taking advantage 
of the confidence reposed m their honour, to extend their dominions 
by force. ; 

2n2 
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The scruples of the Committee, of which Lord Clive was Presiden t 
sat fee lightly upon their minds, as may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extracts of one of their letters ad to General Carnac, and 
dated in the same month of June, 1765. 


‘Cossim Ally and Sumroo we would be glad to have delivered into our hands, 
if Shujah Dowla will do it voluntarily, or else put to death by himself ; but if either 
can be effected without disgusting him, and thereby endangering the stability of 
the peace, it must be left to his own honour. In short, we would rather bind 
to us by the ties of gratitude than by force and compulsion, 

‘In money affairs we must appear generous and disinterested ; and if you sti- 
pulate for any sums to be paid, they ought to be on account of the Company, 
who have some claim to an indemnification, and whose interest ought to be our 
principal object.’—pp. 264, 265. 


The denouement of this political drama is now fast Sg : and 
this we give in the author's own words. Lord Clive left Calcutta for 
the army, to supersede General Carnac on the 25th of July, em- 

wered by the Committee to effect such arrangements with Shujah 

wla and the other Native Princes of India, as might “ revive our 
languishing commerce, impress the natives with a sense of our justice 
and moderation, and reduce those heavy military charges, which had 
hitherto rendered our extraordinary success, and even the cession of 
rich provinces fruitless to the Company.” These are their own words: 


and this is the manner in which these generous professions were carried 
into cxecution. 


‘The 3d of August, 1765, Lord Clive and General Carnac write the Select 
Committee, that the day before they had a conference with Shujah Dowla, when 


he offered to pay fifty lacks to the Company for indemnification for the charges 
incurred by the war. 


The 11th of August Lord Clive and the General paid a visit to 
the King on business; his Majesty delivered his demands to Lord 
Clive in the Persian language. e King was then requested to 

rant to the Company the Dewannee of the provinces of Bengal, 
ahar, and Orissa: his Majesty signed the fiat, and gave them that 
revenue for ever. The 16th of August, the treaty between Shujah 


Dowla and the Company was concluded, to which the King also set 
his seal. 


* The 19th an instrument was executed to the king, in the name of the Nabob 
Najim-ul-Dowla, for a yearly tribute of twenty-six lacks of rupees to be paid into 
the reyal treasury, for his holding the Subahship of Bengal. 


‘The Company became guarantees for their Nabob, and agreed with him for 
an annual sum for the expenses of his household, that he might have no occasion 
to interfere in collecting the revenues of the provinces to be governed in his name. 


‘The king then signed ‘a firmaun, for the payment of Lord Clive jagheer for 
ten years, with reversion to the Company. General Carnac having declined 
accepting any present from the king, his Majesty wrote a letter to the Com- 
Se general might be permitted to receive two lacks as a testimony 

vour. 


‘Lord Clive and General Carnac returned to Calcutta, et og sas 5 
pur- 


ber the Committee express their high approbation of the measures they 
sued to stop the effusion of human blood, and for obtaining so extraordinary an ac- 
gutsition of revenue and influence to the Company,’ —p. 267, 
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Was ever hypocrisy more flagrant than this? The stopping the 
effusion of human blood 1—-Why, what so easy as this, at ar eller 
period, if that had been their desire? But no! it could only be 
stopped when the plunder for which it flowed was obtained: this, and 
this only was the styptic that could stay the crimson current. On 
the 30th of September following, Lord Clive gave the Court of Di- 
rectors this account of his success :— 


* “Your revenues, by means of this new acquisition, will, as near as I can 
judge, not fall far short, for the ensuing year, of 250 lacks, (3,125,000) Here- 
after they will at least amount to twenty or thirty lacks more. The Nabob’s 
allowances are reduced to forty-two lacks, and the tribute to the king is fixed at 
twenty-six; and your civil and military expenses, in time of peace, can never 
exceed sixty lacks: so that there will be remaining a clear gain to the Co 
of one hundred and twenty-two lacks, or one million six hundred and fifty 
thousand, nine hundred pounds sterling a-year. 


*“ The assistance which the great Mogul had received from your arms and 
treasury, made him readily bestow this grant upon the Company, and it is done in 
the most effectual manner you can desire. 


‘“ Our restoring to Shujah Dowla the whole of his dominions, proceeds 
more from the policy of not extending the Company’s territorial i 
than the generous principle of attaching him for ever to our interest by grati- 


tude, though this has been the apparent, and is by many thought to be the reat 
motive. 


* “ Considering the excesses we have of late years manifested in our conduct, 
the princes of Indostan will not readily imagine us capable of moderation, nor 
can we expect they will ever be attached to us by any other motive than fear. 
No opportunity will ever be neglected, that seems to favour an attempt to extir- 
pate us, If you mean to maintain your present possessions and advantages, the 


command of the army, and the receipt of the revenue, must be kept in your 
own hands, 


*“ The regulation of the Nabob’s ministry, the acquisition of the Dewannee, 
and the honourable terms on which we have conducted a peace with the Vizir' of 
the empire, have placed the dignity and advantage of the English East India 
Company on a basis more firm than our most sanguine wishes could a few months 
ago have suggested.’ ’—pp. 267, 268, 


The “dignity and advantages” thus obtained for the Honourable 
East India Company, may be best judged of, perhaps, by the inser- 
tion of the following document, obtained from Parliamentary ‘i 
and given in Mr. Parker's volume. It is impossible to peruse it 
without a feeling of deep commiseration for the unhappy natives, 
from whom all this amount of thirty millions sterling was plundered ; 
or not to sigh for the arrival of the day on which some equivalent, in 
a cheap and just government, shall be given to them in com- 
pensation for the spoils thus wrung from them by their invaders and 


oppressors. 


‘The following is an account of such sums as have been proved or acknow- 
ledged, before the Committee of the House of Commons, to have been distributed 
by the princes, and other natives of Bengal, from the year 1757 to the year oe 
both inclusive; distinguishing the principal times of. the said distributions, 
specifying the sums received by each person respectively :— 
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Revolution in favour of Meer Jaffier, 
1757. 


£ 
Mr, Drake (Governor) + 31,500 
Colonel Clive’ - - - ,000 
Mr, Watts - - - 117,000 
Major Kilpatrick -  « ‘27,000 
Ditto, as a private donation 33,750 
Mr. Manningham - - 27,000 
Mr. Beecher - : - 27,000 
Six Members of Council, one lack 
each - Z Ne ‘ ‘ 
Mr. Welsh - ot 4 56,250 
Mr. Scrafton = - - - 22,500 
Mr. Lushington - - 5,625 
Captain Grant - - - 11,250 


Stipulation to the Navy & Army 600,000 


Paid as restitution for losses 
and expenses to the Com- 
pany, their servants, and 








other Europeans - 1,800,000 
Revolution in favour of Cossim, 
Mr. Sumner - - - 28,000 
Mr, Howell - - - 30,937 
Mr. M‘Guire « ° - 20,625 
Mr. Smith « a ° 15,354 
Major York - - - 15,354 
General Caillaud - - 22,916 
M, Vansittart - . - 68,333 
Mr, M‘Guire, 5000 gold Mohrs 8,750 
As Restitution - - - 62,500 
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Revolution in favour of Jaffier, 
1763. * 
Stipulation tothe Army - 291,606 
Ditto to the Navy - - 145,833 
Restitution - «+ «+ 975,000 


Major Munro, in 1764, received 


from Bulwant Sing : 0,000 
Ditto from the Nabob - - 3,000 
The officers belonging to Major 

Munro’s family, from ditto 3,000 
The army received from the 

Merchants at Benares - 46,666 






Nudjum ul Dowla’s aecession, 
1765. 

Mr. Spencer - : - 333 
Messrs. Playdell, Burdett, and 

Gray - oe 35,000 
Mr. Johnstone - “ - 27,650 
Mr. Leycester - - . 13,125 
Mr. Senior * » - 20,125 
Mr. Middleton ‘. 14,291 
Mr. Gideon Johnstone - 5,833 
General Carnac received from 

Bulwant Sing, in 1765 - 9,333 
Ditto from the King - 23,333 
Lord Clive received from the 

Begum Queen, 1766 - 

Peace with Shuah Dowila. 

East IndiaCompany - - 583,333 





In addition to these presents to individuals, there were acquisitions 


of territorial revenues; and the whole of these are summed up by 
' the author of the work before us, from the Parliamentary Papers as 


follows :— 


Received by the Company’s Servants, as individual presents - 
Restitution for losses incurred by the same Servants 
For the Military Charges of the Corquests = - - 
As Revenues ceded, clear of expences - 


Total, in Pounds Sterling - 


Or nearly thirt 
the natives of 


£2,169,365 
: - 3,420,883 

- $402,338 
S - 18,490,382 
£29,482,913 








millions sterling, of which the Company plundered 


ndia in about fourteen being verage of 
more than two millions, one hundred fi de mere. 


This needs no comment. 
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GENESIS.—Caar. II. 


CREATION OF MAN-——CAUSES OF THE DISTINCTIONS 
BETWEEN DIFFERENT RACES, 


THE creation of man, though mentioned in the first chapter of Genesis, 
is here again distinctly narrated, with reference to the material of 
which he was made, and of the union of the spirit with matter, by 
the dust of the ground becoming animated with the breath of life. 
(vy. 7.) The preceding c speaks of man in the plural— 
including evidently both of our first parents: “male and female 
created he them.’—(v. 27.) And the same authority stamps the 
highest dignity on the human species, as contradisting died from 
the brute creation: “ And God said, let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness, and let THEM have dominion over every living 

ing that moveth upon the earth.”—(v. 26-28.) The second chap- 
ter contains, therefore, in part, a ition of the first, as narrating 
the creation of man; but it adds details as were not included in 
the former. account, and both together furnish abundant matter for 
consideration and reflection. 

It should be observed that the name Apam, which in general 
acceptation is understood as the proper name of one individeal only, 
was used to designate rather the whole race of mankind than any one 
person. The word itself is derived from a Hebrew term, signifying 
vegetable earth or mould, because man was formed out of the dust of 
the ground: and it is remarkable that this very term, Adam, is still 


Persian, and the Hindoostanee, to signify man or mankind, in the 
general; and is rarely or ever used as a proper name or individual 
appellation. 

The Greek tradition, which recorded the creation of man from clay, 


by Prometheus, as alluded to by Hesiod, had reference no doubt to 
apes accounts = cane oh in the Mosaic 
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Greeks, or the a of the Romans, superior in sublimity or 

beauty to the simple narrative of the Scriptures, which, literally 

translated, and placed in the original Hebrew form, would be thus :— 
* And Jehovah God formed man of the dust of the ground, 


And breathed into his nostrils the breath of lives, 
And man became a living soul.”’ 
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The two extremes, of original nothingness, and ultimate exaltation, 
are here beautifully pourtrayed ; the “ Yast of the ground” being the 
lowest point in the scale of general estimation—and the “ living soul” 
being the partaker of immortality, and by consequence allied, how- 
ever infinite the distance, to ity itself. This humiliation and 


elevation are strikingly pourtrayed in the aspirations of the Royal 
Bard of Israel :— 


“What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels ; 
And crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou hast given him dominion over the works of thy hands ; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet. 
O! Jehovah, our Lord! how excellent is thy name in all the earth!” 


The principle of vitality, that is the life, is contradistinguished from 
the soul: for the “breath of lives,” as it is in the original, which was 
breathed into the lifeless clay, and the “living soul,” which man 
became, are clearly distinct he each other—the life being termi- 
nable, the soul immortal—the vitality being capable of extinction, the 
spirit enduring to eternity. The opinion expressed by Moses, in a 
subsequent portion of the Scripture, is, that “ the fe is in the blood,” 
(Lev. c. xvii. v. 10-11); and, for this reason, blood was prohibited to 
be eaten by the Jews, under the severe penalty of the transgressor 
being cut off from among the people of God: while its especial im- 
portance, as the fluid of life, was still more strongly expressed in its 
boiag commanded to be laid upon the altar, as an atonement for the 
souls of those in whose behalf it was offered up. 


Among the heathen writers, Homer and Virgil both use phrases 
equivalent to this, that the life is in the blood; and that the purple 
stream was that which, when full, made life buoyant, vigorous, and 
enduring ; and, when exhausted, rendered life extinct. In the pro- 
gress of modern science, the truth of this ancient opinion has been 
fully proved. The celebrated Harvey, of our own country, and 
Hoffman and Huxam, physicians of the Continent, each contributed 
to throw great light on the hitherto obscure subject of the circulation 
of the blood, and its possession of the principle of vitality ; but it was 
reserved for Hunter, the great English anatomist, to prove, by expe- 
riments, not only that the blood is a channel of life to ev 0 
the human frame, but that it is actually life itself. The Epicurean 
philosophy sought for this principle of vitality in some exquisitely 
fine and invisible fluid or gas; and among the moderns there are 
those who regard caloric, or the matter of heat; oxygen, or the vital 
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extraordinary effects in giving motions to animal matter after death, 
as among the elements, wherein the principle of vitality is to be sought. 

The anatomical structure of man is, however, the most tangible 
and perceptible—as it is confessedly the most wonderful of the works 
of the Creation. Galen, the celebrated physician of antiquity, cal- 
culated the bones to be 284; and the distinct purposes aimed at in 
the formation of each, upwards of 40: the ends to be accomplished by 
the whole, making therefore, 11,384. The muscles exceed 600 in 
number ; and 10 different circumstances were necessary to be con- 
sidered in each, before their purpose could be achieved :—namely, 
proper form or figure; just magnitude in size; right disposition of 
the several points or extremities ; and the due insertion of the several 
nerves, veins, arteries, &c.: so that in the arrangement of the muscles 
alone more than 6000 several views and intentions had to be fulfilled ! 
If to these be added the skin, itself a fibrous net-work of infinite 
ramifications and parts, the ligaments, the vessels, the glands, &c., the 
number and intricacy of the parts, so wonderfully adjusted, cannot 
fail to inspire sentiments of awe and veneration towards the Creator, 
similar to those which made the Psalmist exclaim— 


“T am fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Wonderfpl are thy works, as my soul well knoweth : 
My bony substance was not hid from thee when I was formed in secret, 
Aud curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 
Thine eyes beheld mine unformed substance ; 
And in thy book all my members were written 
Daily while they were being formed—nay, when there was not one of them,’ 


Wonderful, however, as is the form or structure of man, his intel- 
lectual powers are still more mysterious. _The faculties of conscious- 
ness, judgment, memory, imagination,—the sentiments of hope, fear, 
love, hatred, joy, grief, contentment, and despair,—all existing in full 
perfection at different periods and under different cireumstances, in 
the same individual,—and these in their turn giving such external 
expression to the eyes, the lips, and the whole countenance, as to light 
up, by the power of sympathy, the same sentiments and feelings in 
the minds of others,—all present phenomena, as much above our 
finite comprehension, as the nature of Deity itself; and were 
not so familiar to us by their constant exhibition, they would excite 
perpetual astonishment in all who beheld them. 


One of the questions that had been most frequently discussed in 
connection with this subject, is that of the origin of the different 
varieties of the existing family of mankind :—some conceiving them 
to be easily accounted for, as offspring of a single pair, the original 
parents of all ;—and others believing in the existence of several distinct 
pairs, as parents of each race, as necessary to account for the varieties 
now found. The subdivisions generally admitted are these: 1. The 
European race;~2.The Asiatic race; 3. The American race ; 
4. The African race ; 5. The Australian race. Or, according to the 
classification of Blumenbach (De Generi Humani Varietate Nativa), 
the Caucasian, which includes the European and the handsomest 
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jon of the Asiatic race: the Mongolian, inclading all the Tartar, 
Siberian, Chinese, and Japanese race; the American, including all 
the red. and copper-coloured Indians, the Caribs, and Mexican and 
Peruvian race; the Ethiopian, including all the Negro race ; and the 
Malay, which forms a variety between the Hindoo of the Asiatic 
and the Chinese of the Mongolian race. The differences in the 
phrenology and physiognomy, as well as in the complexion and hair 
of these varieties are well known; and, therefore, we shall not. at- 
tempt to point them out in detail, but rather confine ourselves to the 
reasons Which induce us to believe that the existing varieties of the 
human race, though descending from one single parental source, can 
be sufficiently accounted for by the operation of subsequent causes, in- 
flaencing and continuing those changes, which ultimately made the 
resent races to differ from each other in the several characteristics 
y which they are each distinguished. 

The causes which have produced these changes, are some of them 
known :—such as climate, food, manner of life, and occupation ; others 
are beyond our power to determine. But as we see an equal diversity 
in the varieties of animals that can be proved to have been produced 
from a single pair, we recognize in both, the connexion between 
causes and effects. We will enumerate some of the principal of these, 
as stated by Mr. Carpenter, in his excellent ‘Treatise on Scripture 
Zoology,’ fom which we draw much of the materials of our present 
illustration ; and to which, as to Burder's interesting work, already 
named, we shall have future occasions to refer. 


The influence which climate principally produces on the animal 
frame, is on the colour of the skin, and on the limits of the stature. 
The darkest hues of the complexion are those of the hottest climates ; 
the fairest, those of the coldest regions; with nice shades of grada- 
tion, connecting, in ssive links of one great chain, the two ex- 
tremes of either. e effects produced by the operation of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere, are nearly the same on plants as on animals, and 
on the brute creation as on man. The birds, Fg flowers, and 
even fishes, of the equatorial regions, are uniformly brighter or d 
tinctured in their spots, bile Bethan, their petals, vet their ‘estan, 
than we find them in ang other part of the world; and hence, one 
reason at least, for the deep jet colour which characterizes that por- 
tion of the human race, living under or near the equator ; the dark- 
brown and copper-coloured following, as we recede from thence. to- 
wards the tropics ; and the olive gradually shading itself away from the 
tropics towards the pole, through the various degrees of fair and 
sanguine complexions, which characterize the inhabitants of the same 
— of latitude. As we ap the poles we find every thing 

oming whiter : bears, foxes, falcons, crows, and blackbirds, 
all assume the same common livery, while of them change their 
colour with the change of the season itself. For the same reason, 
namely, a decrease of heat, as well as from having a thinner mucous 
web, itself probably an effect of the same cause, the Abyssinians, 
though living in the same parallel of latitude, are Jess black. than the 
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negroes, their country being much more elevated above the sea, and 
their chimate consequently far more temperate. _ In stature, the inha- 
bitants of the mild or temperate zones are the largest and finest 
formed : while the extreme of heat, asin Bengal, and the extreme 
of cold, as in Lapland and Nova Zembla, cause a stunted 
or diminutiveness of stature, and a certain effect even on the 
physionomy of those exposed to the operation of these extremes. 
The effects of different kinds of food upon the animal system, are 
as extensive and as wonderful as those of different climates. The 
fmeness or coarseness of the wool or hair, the firmness and flavour of 


‘the flesh, and, in some degree, the colour of the skin, and extent of 


the stature, are all influenced by the nature of the diet. Oils and 
spirits produce a peculiar excitement of the liver; and, like the 
calorific rays of the sun, usually become the means of throwing an 
overcharge of bile into the circulation. Hence the sallow and olive 
hue of many who addict themselves to the excessive use of wine, or 
ardent spirits, and who use but little exereise. The imaux, and 
other Indians inhabiting very northern latitudes, by usmg for their 
food, principally fish and oils, and these often in a putrid and rancid 
state : as well as from oiling their skins, and living in their wretched 
cabins surrounded by filth, grease, and smoke, are much darker than 
others, who have better food, and more cleanly habits, under the same 
tee latitudes : and even in our own country, the distance is i 
the beautifully delicate ne, a of young persons in high 
life, on whom every care is bestowed, and that of beggars, vagrants, 
ies, and others, whose re to all the evils of bad air, excessive 
, bad food, insnfiicient clothing, ill-health, intemperance, anxiety, 
and evil passions, have their complexions and their physiognomy so 
entirely altered, that if placed beside the beautiful and 


countenances of those more ily circumstanced, they would 
to be of the same race of beings: though, when they each lay 
in the cradle as infants, if stri of all ing and ornament, it 


might have been difficult to find any difference between them. 

If we consider, then, peor ati Sone Por a of climate 
and food can produce Ao retese the complexion, stature, and 
form of man,—the addition of aoe of brendan and 
occupations, will greatly angment amount to be so 
effected ; and, allowing the continued succession of many centuries in 
time, and the well-known ion of hereditary transmission of 
both physical and mental qualities to a great extent, and these mal- 
tiplying in strength as they descend through long lines of families, 
races, or tribes, so as to constitute, under the influence of certain 
eee aoa re ee or ane rw ane penn, 
the whole of the existing family of mankind sprang one ori 
soarce; and that their varieties can be sufficiently accounted for, 
the causes-enumerated, without supposing the necessity of more than 
one common parent for all. 

‘We will terminate our remarks on this head, by the narration of 
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what occurred to our own observation on this subject, during a voyage 
up the Nile, from Cairo to the Cataracts. On engaging the vessel, 
in which this voyage was to be performed, the crew were selected from 
among the boatmen of the Nile, a between Cairo and. Alex- 
dria, or those born along the banks of the river in that part of Lower 
Egypt where the Rosetta and the Damietta branch of the Nile enclose 
the Delta—the most northern and the coolest part of Egypt—that 
nearest to the Mediterranean Sea. The men were Egyptians; and 
of a dark brown complexion ; darker, indeed, than that of the same 
class ef persons living in cities and in houses, from their constant ex- 
posure, as boatmen, to the rays of the sun. Dark as they were, how- 
ever, as we proceeded up the Nile, towards the Cataracts of Nubia, 
in the south, we every day came into communication with persons, 
living on the banks of the river, who were darker still. ‘The transi- 
tion to deeper and deeper shades of complexion, greater fulness 
of lip and flatness of feature, and more and more crispedness. or 
milan: of hair, was so gradual and so imperceptible, that we could 
not, on any one day, say the difference was manifest between those 
of to-day and those of yesterday ; but the progress of a week made 
so sensible a difference, that the boatmen of Cairo, who, when we 
left that city, were among the darkest of the men anywhere to be 
seen, were now grown, by comparison, fairer and fairer every day, 
until at length we arrived in Nubia, where the extremest jet of the 
negro-race was found, and where all the characteristics of negro 
physiognomy were also seen. 

Our conviction then was, that between the two extremes, of the 
fairest complexion, and most soft and silky hair, in Cairo, and the 
most ebony skin and woolly hair of Nubia, were connected by such 
imperceptible links, that if a person could be selected from every 
league as we proceeded, and the whole placed in a line, the nicest 
skill would have been unable to detect the difference between any two 
succeeding individuals, though it would be perceptible at intervals of 
every ten, while the two extreme points of the line would have — 
sented, the one the fair though warm complexion of Naples or Mar- 
ot and the other the i 

uctoo. 


We were convinced, from this circumstance, more than from all the 
reasoning we had previously heard, that the Egyptians, undoubtedly 
the most wonderful people He the world ever saw, and whose monu- 
ments attest the grandeur of their conceptions and the magnitude of 
their power, were of that very African race, now so despised as to be 
enslaved by Europeans, and their slavery defended on the ground of 
their physical and mental inferiority! and never had we, ooo so 
irresistible a io as this afforded us of the sublime truth, that “ God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on all the face of 
the earth ; for we are all his offspring :” (Acts, c. xvii. v. 26-28 :) and 
that it is, therefore, impious towards heaven, and unjust towards our 
fellow-man, to treat any branch of the great human family, of which 
we are ourselves a part, in any other way than as brothers. To that 


eep jet black of Sierra Leone or Tim- 
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dust, rom whence our common father, Adam, came, must all his 
children, of every age, race, complexion, kindred, creed, or tongue, 
return: and since, in the helplessness of our common birth, we are 
all on the same equal footing in the eyes of our Maker, and return 
again, in the silence of death, to the same common level of nothing- 
ness from whence we aprang, let us learn that all distinctions between 
these two extremes are purely artificial and transitory : that no rule of 
action can be safe, which is not founded in reason and virtue : and 
that while all else shall pass away, Truth and Justice will endure for 
ever; and that they who make these dictates the rule of all their 
actions towards themselves and others, will best fulfil the great ends 
of the Creator, who made man in his own image, and whose likeness 
is most truly reflected when Truth and Justice regulate his actions to- 
wards all his fellow-creatures. 
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CRIMINAL LAW. 


We may readily admit, that the true measure of human punishment 
should be governed by the general interest of the state ; but we may safe] 
deny that the interest of any free and well-regulated state requires capil 
unishment to be inflicted, except in a case where the safety of the state 
emands it. And we contend that there are more effectual methods of 
police, by which criminals may be amended; and, by their punishments, 
become a living and daily example.—Considerations of Criminal Law. 


L’exrerteEnce fait remarquer, que dans les pays ou les peines sont douces, 
Vesprit de Citoyen en est frappe, comme il l’est ailleurs par les grandes.— 
Montesquieu. 


PROTESTANT PERSECUTION. 


1683, 25th February.—Ordered, that if any Member of this House have 
any servant that is a Popish recusant, or refuseth to go to Church, and 
hear divine service, he presently disch him, under penalty of 
sequestration from the House —Orders of the House of Commons (1756), 
p- 210. 


1690, 10th December.—Ordered, that no Papists do presume to come 
into Westminster Hall, the Court of Requests, or lobby of this House, 
during the sitting of this Parliament; and this order to be pasted up at 
Westminster Hall Gate, and in tle ern of this House, and that the 
Serjeant-at-Arms do take into such persons as shall offend 
against the said order.—Jbid. pp. 9, 10. 

1700.—Paul Atkinson, a tn ag cogs ke ee to pee 
impri fi the functions of a Catholic Priest. He was. 
mined iu Hurst Oastle, Se ny ere he died in 1730, in hi 
seventy-fourth year, and the thirti is imprisonment. He was so 
generally esteemed as to be visited by persons of all ranks and conditions. 
—Defoe's Diary. 
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THE DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE OF WAR. 


A wis minister would rather preserve peace, than gain a vietory ; because 
he knows that, even the most successful war leaves nations generally more 
poor, always more profligate, than it found them. These are real evils 
that cannot be brought into a list of indemnities, and the demoralizing in- 
fluence of war is not the least of them. The triumphs of truth are the 
most glorious, chiefly because they are the most bloodless of all victories, 
deriving their highest lustre from the number of the savep, not of the 
sLain.—Lacon. 


THE PEOPLE’S SHARE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


A nent of examining public measures, and descanting un public cha-' 
racters, is the share of government, which free citizens have reserved, and 
it is a moderate share. “Ina free state,” says Judge Blackstone, “ what. 
the people cannot do by themselves, they do by their representatives.” 
Certainly, then, there is no need that they should do that by representatives, 
which they can do better by themselves.—Free Thoughts on Government. 
1781. 2 
PRINCE versus PEOPLE. 


In monarchies and despostic governments, the glory, the ease, the plea- 
sure of the sovereign, his ministers and favourites, will be the first objects 
of every institution. In a free country, the ease, the welfare, the security 
of the subject, will ever take the lead.—Jbid. __ 


A CITIZEN SOLDIER. 


“Tw a land of liberty,” says Judge Blackstone, “it is extremely dangerous 
to make a distinct order of the profession of arms. In free states, no maw 
should take up arms but with a view to defend his country and its laws. 
He puts not off the citizen when he enters the camp; but it is because he 
is a citizen, and would wish to continue so, that he makes himself, for a 
while, a soldier.” 

A PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER. 


Striprep of the graceful drapery which poets and orators, the stage, and 
even the pulpit, have thrown over him, what is a soldier, through all the 
gradations of a standing army—from a Wellington to a drummer-boy? 
Averse to the occupations of peace, he devotes himself to the profession of 
war, for pay or pillage, or more honourable rewards. At the command of 
his government, he goes forth, to protect and save, or to plunder and de- 
stroy, as a small cabinet of courtiers, possibly by a casting vote, or as their 
haughty and heartless master shall determine. If a votary of science, he 
ag give his nights and days to improve the methods of human annoyance, 
and become the Congreve of a more tragic drama. If a common artizany 
he must be prepared to cleave the skull, blow out the brains, or pierce the 
heart, of any military opponent whom his government may have made an 
enemy. Yet on this human machine—the puppet of a war-minist 

he perish in the attempt to destroy, will be readily bestowed the requiem of 
& patriot; and even a Christian may be found to utter the exclamation, 
“Tet my last end be like his.”—Anon. 1814, 


HUMANITY. 
Kwow that the great art to love your enemy consists in never 
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A ROYAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Frederick IIT, at the close of his “Memoires pourservir al’ Histoire de Bran- 
debourgh,” thus describes his country’s wise and liberal policy :—“ Toutes 
sectes vivent ici en paix, et contribuent également au bonheur de létat: 
toutes sont égales au gouvernement, qui conséquemment laisse & chacun la 
liberte d’aller au ciel par quel chemin qu’il lui plait. Qu’il soit bon citoyen, 
c’est tout ce qu’on lui demande.” The royal author justly concludes, as 
history abundantly testifies, that “le faux zéle est un tyran qui depeuple 
les provinces; la tolerance est une tendre mére qui les rend florissantes.” 


How little on a comparison, appears Louis le Grande, revoking the Edict 
of Nantes, and thus expatriating art and industry, to enrich and aggran- 
dize his neighbouring rivals !—Anon, 


PREVENTION RATHER THAN PUNISHMENT. 


Lord Coke, in his epilogue to his third Institute, which treats of the 
Crown Law, after obsegving that frequent punishment does not prevent 
crime, says :— 

“ What a lamentable case it is, that so many Christian men and women 
should he strangled on that cursed tree 4 the gallows ; insomuch, as if in a 
large field, a man might see together all the Christians, that but in one 
year, throughout England, come to that untimely and ignominious death, 


if there were any spark of grace or charity in him, it would make his heart 
to bleed for pity and compassion.” 


His lordship then proceeds to show, that the method of preventing crime, 
is 1. By training up youth in the principles of religion, and habits of in- 
dustry. 2. In the execution of good laws. 3. In the granting pardon, 
very rarely, and upon good reasons. He then concludes, “that the consi- 
deration of this prevention, were worthy of the wisdom of Parliament; and, 
in the mean time, ¢xpert and wise men, to make preparation for the same, 
ut benedicat eis dominus. Blessed shall he be that layeth the first stone of 
the building; more blessed-that proceeds im it; most of all, that finisheth 
it, to the glory of God, and the honour of our king and nation.” —Consi 
derations on Criminal Law. 


THE LIGHTS AND SHADES OF LIFE. 

There is, in this world, continual interchange of pleasing and greeting, 
still keeping their succession of times, and overtaking each other in thet 
several courses. No picture can be all drawn of the brightest colours, nor 
a harmony consorted only of trebles, Shadows are ful in ex g 
of proportions; and the bass is a principal part of perfect music. con- 
dition here alloweth no unmeddled joy: our whole life is temperate, be- 
tween sweet and sour; and we wast all look for a mixture of both. The 
wise so wish ; better that they still think of worse, accepting the one if it 
come with liking, and bearing the other without impatience; being so 
much matters of each other's fortunes that neither shall work them to 
excess. The dwarf groweth not on the highest bill; and the tall man 
loseth not his height in the lowest valley; and as a lesser mind, though 
most atease, will be dejected, so a resolute virtue in the deepest distress 
most impregnable.—Robert Southwell. 


se 


FREEDOM AND VIRTUE. 


Substantial freedom is both the daughter and parent of virtue; and 
virtue is the only source of public and private felicity —Sir William Jones. 
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CANZONETTE. 


Tis sweet, when in the glowing west 
The sun’s bright wheels their course are leaving, 
Upon the azure Ocean’s breast 
o watch the dark wave slowly heaving. 


And oh! at glimpse of early morn, 

When holy monks their beads are telling, 
Tis sweet to hear the inspiring horn 

From glen to mountain wildly swelling. 


And it is sweet at mid-day hour, 
Beneath the forest oak reclining, : 

To hear the driving tempests pour, ‘ 
Each sense to fairy dreams resigning. 


Tis sweet, where nodding rocks around 
The nightshade dark is wildly wreathing, 
To listen to some solemn sank 
From harp or lyre divinely breathing ! 


For He who gave the life we share, ‘ 
With every charm his gift adorning, 

Bade eve her pearly dew-drops wear, 
And dress’d in smiles the blush of morning! 


4 





HOPE. 


Child of fair promise, gloriously bright \ 

Girt with the dazzling hues of light and love, 

That, like a smiling angel from above, t+ 
Dost scatter radiance o’er the paths of night, 
Winning us, by the magic of thy might, 

To tread those realms where gleamest thou afar - 
The beacon of man’s course, his guiding star! —~ 
If he should find, when he hath gained the hi 

’T was but a meteor luted him, and that 
And weariness reward his straing toil, 
That barrenness eats up the corrupt soil, 

Still blissful was the dream, tho’ sadly brief. 

He finds his joy, when fruitless is the race, Sicgir 
Was in the panting glory of the chase. L 
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